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EDITOR’S NOTE 



Painkillers 



An intersection on the outskirts of the town 
where I live features national chain drugstores on 
three of the four corners. Near my office in the city 
where I work are two CVS pharmacies not more 
than 300 yards apart. I’ve often wondered about 
the economics of this proliferation, concluding 
that the reasons must be complex 
and probably have to do with how 
many members of Congress the drug 
companies own. But our cover story 
by Philip Alcabes suggests that drug- 
store ubiquity is a simple matter of 
supply and demand; we Americans 
love our drugs. 

Okay, we fill lots of prescriptions 
and buy lots of probably unneeded 
drugs over the counter. If we can 
afford it, and apparently we can, 
what’s the problem? Well, yes, we 
do buy a lot of drugs elsewhere, too. 

A friend of mine in his 80s recently 
walked out of the Tattered Cover 
bookstore in Denver and into a newer 
establishment called Rocky Mountain 
High. There he scored some magic 
brownies for a friend of his across 
state lines suffering from a botched 
knee replacement. And then there are 
the illegal drugs we buy— the heroin, 
the methamphetamines, the cocaine, 
the crack, the synthetic marijuana 
and the harvested sort. An increasing 
share of all of these drugs, legal and 
not, are available online. Presumably 
the CVS lobb3dsts are working on this 
problem, but as Alcabes suggests, 
darknet sales of illegal drugs could 
be preferable to young men shooting 



each other over urban turf. yVlcabes, a professor of 
public health, points out that the line between legal 
and illegal drugs tends to move. Did you know, for 
instance, that heroin was first introduced by the 
Bayer company as a cough medicine? 

It’s a little unsettling to read an article about 
drug use written by a writer whose 
hair is not on fire. Alcabes accepts 
that people are going to have their 
drugs. His concern is with a larger 
question implied by their widespread 
use: Why is there so much pain of the 
spirit as well as of the body? 

Several days before the writer Paul 
West died in October, we sent him 
proofs for the remarkable memoir 
in this issue, and we learned from 
his assistant, Liz Butler, that she 
had read it to him as he sat in his 
wheelchair in the sun during one 
of his last lucid moments. If you 
admire this piece as much as we 
do, read another memoir of his we 
published in 2007, a fewyears after 
he had suffered a devastating stroke. 
With the encouragement of Diane 
Ackerman, his beloved wife, Paul 
had fought to regain his extraor- 
dinary linguistic abilities, keeping 
a diary of his struggle to recover. 
That’s the piece we published, call- 
ing it “Mem, Mem, Mem”— the first 
words he spoke after the stroke. His 
recovery was so successful that he 
went on to write five more novels 
and a collection of essays. 

-ROBERT WILSON 
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LETTERS 



The Green Solution? 

In response to Harriet A. Washington’s very 
interesting article on neglected tropical diseases, 
or NTDs (“The Well Curve,” Autumn 2015), I 
am curious as to whether researchers 
are taking into account traditional 
foods and medicines. People of 
average means in the West take 
for granted that we are well 
fed, even though we only eat 
a very small portion of our 
ancestors’ diverse diet. We 
have many vitamin and min- 
eral deficiencies, and the same 
should hold true, only more so, for 
people in developing regions, where 
people no longer get a diversity of foodstuffs from 
a subsistence way of life. Plants have coevolved 
with many of these disease organisms over mil- 
lennia, so it would seem only logical that people 
who have access to these plants— as both food and 
medicines— would benefit. Couldn’t people with 
NTDs overcome any resulting cognitive decline 
by using specific nutrients and substances that 
would help them excrete the metabolites of these 
NTDs and recover their gut health? 

LEIGH GLENN 
from our website 

Harriet A. Washington responds: 

Thank you for your very thoughtful letter. How- 
ever, as my article briefly mentions, some para- 



sites make it impossible for their hosts to derive 
the benefit from nutrition. Moreover, the deficits 
often survive pathogen eradication, and both 
facts cause me to wonder how effective nutri- 
tional strategies might be crafted. 

An Easy Target 

As a trial judge in New York State 
Supreme Court, Bronx County, 
and a practicing Catholic, I 
had a mixed reaction to Mark 
Edmundson’s “Test of Faith.” 
The sexual abuse scandal in the 
Church was a great tragedy and a 
largely self-inflicted woimd. There is 
no excuse for the reaction of some prel- 
ates to the burgeoning scandal. The scars of that 
wormd will be with the Church well into the future. 
Nevertheless, there are some things Edmundson 
left unsaid that need to be brought forth. 

As the Protestant historian and sociologist 
Philip Jenkins points out in his study Pedophiles 
and Priests, the actual incidence of sexual abuse 
in the Catholic Church and its school system is no 
higher than in any other comparable institution; 
in fact, it is less than what exists in the New York 
City school system. This is not offered in anyway 
as a defense. That such abuse should have existed 
at all is unforgivable. But this prompts the next 
question: Why was the Catholic scandal the one 
that received by far the most attention from the 
media, public officials, and lawyers? 
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Besides the usual issues— fascination with reli- 
gious hypocrisy, the unpopularity in the media of 
some Church positions on the issues— another one 
occurs to this old trial lawyer and judge. The Church 
is an ideal defendant. It keeps good records and has 
both liquid and real property assets. Unlike public 
school systems, it does not enj oy special legal pro- 
tections. To sue the City of New York or its public 
schools, for example, one must give notice of inten- 
tion to sue within 90 days and must bring a suit 
within one year of that period. Plaintiff’s attorneys 
are well aware of this and, being practical litigators, 
win take aim at the easiest targets. Thus the plethora 
of suits against the Church. Another reason for the 
endless stream of stories is that 40 years of malfea- 
sance hit the media aU at once. However, it remains 
a fact that the actual number of sexual offenders 
when contrasted to the number of clergy is small. 
This may explain why, as Edmundson writes, the 
“villagers did not appear outside the walls of every 
Catholic Church in America.” 
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I do agree that penance is required and is being 
paid. Unfortunately, some of those paying are 
the innocent, not merely the victims but also the 
poor who would, like my family did, benefit from 
the good works of the Church, funds for which 
are now depleted because of the misconduct of 
some churchmen. 

JOHN A. BARONE 
Bronx, New York 

The Paradoxes of Dementia 

Dasha Kiper’s “Hope Is the Enemy” is beautifully 
written in a way that quietly demonstrates the psy- 
chological logic of dementia. A gem, so thank you. 

STAN GLASER 
from our website 

As a part-time caregiver who has taken care of 
three different patients suffering from severe 
cognitive decline, I greatly appreciate Kiper’s 
article. It explains many things I had wondered 
about. One element, however, is not really cov- 
ered here, and that is the change in disposition 
and attitude to others. One patient I cared for 
started out as a most pleasant and convivial per- 
son but in the course of time became angry and 
accusing, not only toward his caregiver but also 
toward the closest members of his family. His 
wife, who was totally devoted to him, became 
his enemy. A good, kind, and caring person at the 
outset, he was transformed in time to a kind of 
monster of hatred, accusation, and fear. 

SHALOM FREEDMAN 
from our website 

My mother has lost much of her short-term mem- 
ory. Although she is at a stage now where she trusts 
those around her to care for her, and is mostly posi- 
tive and sunny in her disposition, stUl, the tension 
between memory and consciousness, the present 
and the past, the fullness of her as she was and the 
diminished in-the-eternal-now of her as she is, col- 
ors the days. I already feel a mourning at the loss 
of her even as she continues to trundle through 
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her days with her characteristic brightness that 
determinedly imitates who she was when she was 
whole. Kiper’s thoughtful writing is not encourag- 
ing, or soothing, but it is valuable to me, because I 
recognize the currents of personality and identity 
and connection and the loss of it that she speaks 
of Some of what she writes gives expression to 
what I have half-recognized but would have been 
unable to express with such clarity. 

TODD GULICK 
from our website 

Moral Responsibilities 

I admire the audacity of Elon Musk’s ambition to 
settle mankind on other planets (“To Mars and 
Beyond,” Works in Progress) . Musk has launched 
unmanned craft into the deep stratosphere; how- 
ever, recent failures testify to the great difficul- 
ties inherent in taking the first baby steps toward 
unmanned space vehicles escaping Earth’s orbit. 



let alone sending families to colonize and popu- 
late distant planets. The technical challenges 
of interplanetary travel cannot be allowed to 
overshadow the urgent need to question the 
moral challenges and responsibilities of mankind 
deserting a damaged Earth to wreak havoc across 
the galaxy. It also bears thinking whether we can 
peacefully coexist with life that already exists on 
the planets that we successfully land on. We can- 
not help that our moral barometer pivots around 
the advancement of our own kind at the expense 
of our competitors, on Earth and elsewhere. 

JOSEPH TING 
Brisbane, Australia 

Comments published from our website react to arti- 
cles posted there. To join the discussion, please visit us 
at theamericanschoIar.org. Readers may also send let- 
ters by mail to The American Scholar, 1606 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20009; by 
fax to (202) 265-0083; or by email to scholar@pbk.org. 
Please indicate a dashime telephone number and the city 
where you live. Letters maybe edited for length or clarity. 
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Letter from 

THE ARAL SEA 



All Dried Up 

JEFFREY L. TAYLER 



As THE SUN EDGED beneath the horizon, tinting 
the turquoise sky above and water below with 
hues of magenta, peach, and crimson, a grizzled, 
copper-skinned, 55-year-old Kazakh fisherman 
slowly worked the oars of his fiberglass launch, 
guiding it lazily across the glassy surface of the 
North Aral Sea. We were just offshore. Marsh 
birds keened softly, flitting through the reeds; 
frogs released droning staccato calls; and terns 
hovered, now and then splash-diving and emerg- 
ing with fish in their beaks. The scene was one 
of maritime tranquility untouched by human- 
kind. But the Aral Sea, once the fourth-largest 
landlocked body of water on earth and a bounte- 
ous source of sturgeon and other prized edibles, 
suffered one of the greatest man-made catastro- 
phes the world has known, and nearly dried up. 

The fisherman. Do Puzbay, peered into the 
aquatic murk at his fishing nets, which spread in 
lazy half-loops paralleling the coast. 

“There’s a snakehead,” he said in broken Rus- 
sian, pointing to a glinting, green-yellow blur 
writhing a foot or so underwater. He set aside 
his oars and pulled the net atop the gunwale, and 
with it, a muscular, two-foot-long piscine preda- 
tor that, with its scaly tubelike torso, did resem- 
ble a serpent. With fangs, air-breathing gills, 
and sturdy pectoral fins that enable it to crawl 
overland in search of water during dry spells, 
the snakehead has earned worldwide notoriety 
as a particularly adaptive invasive species. The 

Jeffrey L. Tayler is a contributing editor of The Atlantic 
and the author of seven hooks, including Siberian Dawn 
and Topless Jihadis; Inside Femen, the World’s Most 
Provocative Activist Group. 
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rest of Puzbay’s hundred- 
pound catch that evening 
was mostly carp, which 
would earn him a hundred 
dollars’ worth of Kazakh- 
stani tenge at the market 
in Aral, the nearest town. 

That there are fish at 
all here now is miraculous. Ever since the middle 
of the 18th century, tsarist Russia had considered 
diverting water from the Aral’s two tributaries. 



Once thefoiirth-largest 
landlocked body of water 
on earth, the Aral Sea has 
suffered one of the greatest 
man-made catastrophes 
the world has known. 





the Syr Darya and the Amu 
Darya, to irrigate parched 
fields along segments of 
their 1,500-mile courses 
from the mountains to the 
east. But not until 1946 did 
Soviet dictator Joseph Sta- 
lin, aiming to ensure the 
Soviet Union’s self-sufficiency in cotton produc- 
tion, finally have plans drafted, and irrigation 
commenced in the late 1950s in what today are 
the independent states of 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
and Turkmenistan. The 
irrigation vastly reduced 
the Aral’s inflow of water. 

The size and shape of 
the Aral, owing to natural 
changes in the Amu Darya’s 
course and human inter- 
vention on the Syr Darya, 
had always shifted, but this 
time was different. Little 
more than a decade after 
the damming and digging 
of irrigation canals, its 
surface had contracted 
by two-thirds, mean 
water levels had dropped 
from 53 meters above sea 
level to 42, and by 1987, 
one sea had drained away 
into two smaller ones, the 
North Aral and the South 
Aral (the latter mostly 
in Uzbekistan). By 2000, 
three-fourths of the seahad 
vanished; and its complete 
disappearance loomed a 
few decades hence. With- 



A rich sturgeon fishery has 
given way to a graveyard of 
ghost vessels that have come 
to symbolize the Aral Sea 
tragedy. 



Letter from the Aral Sea 
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out the water’s moderating influence, the climate 
worsened. Winds ripped across the arid seabed, 
stirring up clouds of salty dust that also carried 
traces of pesticides, fertilizers, and sewage as 
far afleld as Greenland and Antarctica. The Aral 
became a worldwide problem; United Nations 
Secretary General Ban Ki-moon visited the sea 
in 2010 and called it “one of the planet’s worst 
environmental disasters.” 

The consequences proved particularly bale- 
ful for the region’s Turkic inhabitants, who, in 
Kazakhstan, had already suffered from Stalinist 
annihilation of a fifth of their population and 
been forced by the Soviets to abandon their 
traditional way of life, nomadic animal herd- 
ing. Settlement was a fierce blow to a people 
whose very name, Kazakh, means “free person.” 
The rising salinity, eventually twice that of the 
oceans, killed off the fish and thus the Aral’s 
robust fishing industry. 

Did anyone protest to the Soviet authorities? 
I asked Puzbay. Brigade leaders did, he said, “but 
no one listened.” The sea shrank and shrank. The 
Kazakhs around the Aral chose not to mobilize 
to save their sea, decades of dictatorial rule and 
oppression having rendered them passive. Instead, 
they adapted, mostly by moving away. 

In the mid-1990s, however, Kazakhstan’s 
authorities, working in concert with the World 
Bank and other organizations, began reversing 
the damage, but only in the North Aral. The 
2005 construction of the Kokaral Dam halted 
the outflow of water from the North to the South 
Aral, and allowed sea levels in the former to rise. 

Earlier in the day, I had visited Puzbay’s 
village, Tastubek. A barren steppe settlement 
of squat stone houses and braying, sloppily 
sheared Bactrian camels, Tastubek once stood 
on the shore, but the Aral’s shrinkage left it eight 
miles inland. Fishing halted in 1976. Born into a 
family whose age-old livelihood had been Ashing, 
Puzbay (and many other Kazakhs) emigrated 
north that year to the Aktobe oblast to fish in 
local rivers. Now he and his seven-member 
family benefit from the sea’s restoration. The 



first fish to thrive was the Black Sea flounder, 
which does well in salty water. With the even- 
tual freshening of the North Aral, the flounder 
have almost disappeared; freshwater species 
are recovering, however. Even if fish harvests 
are still a tenth of what they were, they suffice 
to provide a living. Puzbay regularly catches 13 
edible varieties of fish, mostly pike perch, sazan 
carp, and snakehead. This and his herd of 60 
camels have afforded him, for the first time in 
his life, a decent income. 

In Puzbay’s house, I sipped tea and lounged 
on red-and-gold kilims as his scarved daughter- 
in-law served us a terrine of boiled carp and 
potatoes and he talked of the worsened weather. 

“The sandstorms kick up salty dust,” he said, 
“and it covers the ground in white powder. The 
rains have lessened, and summers, never before 
hotter than 88, nowhit 104.” (The record is 120 
degrees Fahrenheit.) “It gets so hot you can’t go 
outside.” He scratched his crewcut and shook 
his head. 

“Isn’t the weather better now?” I asked. 

“I haven’t felt the climate improve with the 
sea’s rise,” he replied. 

I stood up and looked out the window to the 
surrounding steppe-dry, grassy lands streaked 
with salt flats extending to every horizon, with, 
here and there, camels foraging in knee-high 
brush. It was hard to imagine that life for man 
or beast here could ever have been anything 
but a punishing struggle under a fiery sun. But 
winter would come, bringing blizzards and tem- 
peratures as low as minus 62. Covering much of 
Kazakhstan is what scientists call “cold desert”— 
a designation shared by the Gobi in neighboring 
China and Mongolia. 

The cold does not deter the Kazakhs. “We 
fish through holes in the ice in winter,” said Puz- 
bay. “The Aral’s ice is strong enough to drive a 
truck over.” 

“That sounds dangerous,” I answered. 

“Well, there are no easy times for fishermen. 
But it’s most dangerous in spring, when the ice 
gets thin.” 
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I HAD BEGUN MY TIME near the Aral Sea in what 
was once its main port, Aral, a wind-sheared, 
sand-blasted town of 30,000 souls that had at 
least 80,000 and, until the 1990s, a functioning 
airport and a busy fishing fleet. I put up at Aral’s 
lone, sadly dilapidated hotel, which stands on 
Portovaya Ulitsa (Port Street) and, had it been 
built in time, could have boasted a killer view 
of the water. Now, the only signs of the sea are 
a few boats a block or two away, stranded on 
land after the water receded eight miles to the 
southwest, leaving behind salt flats, scrubland, 
and destroyed lives. Plans to bring the Aral back 
to the edge of town, inaugurated with a visit by 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev in 2008 and 
$250 million in aid, have yet to produce results. 

Inside the air-conditioned environs of the 
Aral Scientific Investigative Institute for Fish- 
eries, I met with the director, Zaulkhan Ermak- 
hanov. An earnest man with close-cropped, 
salt-and-pepper hair and a sad cast to his eyes, 
Ermakhanov was born in a village on the Aral’s 
shore in 1950. The transformation of the sea 
motivated him to study ichthyology in Kazakh- 
stan’s former capital, Almaty. He rattled off 
facts about the disaster: an annual 50,000-ton 
fish harvest reduced to five tons; 30 species of 
fish dwindling to 22; rare mammals, including 
saiga antelopes and shaggy kulan horses, once 
confined to islands by the water, escaping across 
dried seabed into the steppes. 

“Before,” he said, “we had lots of fresh fish, no 
dust storms, and clean air. The problems began in 
1961 but became really bad by 1970. You wouldn’t 
believe it now, but this place was like a resort.” 

Not all of Aral’s woes were generated by its 
irrigation-induced desiccation. On a military 
base out on Vozrozhdeniye Island, on the border 
with Uzbekistan, the Soviet government built a 
secret military base and tested biological weap- 
ons (including smallpox, botulinum toxin, and 
anthrax) on horses, monkeys, sheep, and rodents. 
In 1971, 10 Aral residents fell ill with smallpox. 
The authorities quarantined the town and vac- 



cinated its population, limiting the death toll to 
three. Chemical weapons remained stored on the 
island until the 1990s, when the Russian presi- 
dent, Boris Yeltsin, closed the base and ordered 
the stockpiles destroyed. But in 1999, live anthrax 
spores were discovered on the island, raising 
fears of contamination. 

“There’s a risk that rodents carrying anthrax 
escaped and have gone underground,” said Marat 
Turemuratov, a 56-year-old native of y\ral, as we 
sat in the Chinson Cafe on Port Street, talking 
about how the Aral Sea disaster has affected the 
health of his patients. A lean physician in a black 
fedora and knit sweater, he spoke in unaccented 
Russian, gesticulating calmly with his hands, his 
eyes intelligent and sympathetic. “But so far, 
thankfully, we have no proof of it.” For Turemu- 
ratov, the Soviet days were brighter times. “There 
were health problems then, but the authorities 
kept track of things and had them under control.” 

Not so now. As a general practitioner working 
on an ambulance team, he has come to knowjust 
how bad the aftereffects of the Aral Sea’s drying 
up still are. “Tuberculosis, heart disease, anemia, 
infantile diarrhea— we have all these problems 
here,” he said. He might have also mentioned 
kidney diseases and throat cancers, as well as 
an alarmingly high infant mortality rate. “They 
stem from the general breakdown in life in Aral 
after the sea shrank.” 

Then his eyes lit up. With the Kokaral Dam, 
he said, people are living much better and com- 
ing from other parts of Kazakhstan to buy fish. 
“You see fishermen with satellite television, and 
they all have Internet. If things are not 100 
percent better, they are surely improving. The 
sea’s diameter is now 100 kilometers. It’s not 
much compared to what it was, but it will at 
least feed us.” 

Fish caught in the sea once supplied three pro- 
cessing plants around Aral and fed Soviets across 
the land. Now, freezer trucks mostly head straight 
for profitable markets farther east or north. Aral’s 
tiny fish market reflects this: only a half-dozen 
Kazakh women sat on sandy earth under a pair 
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of tarps peddling carp and pike perch. A few steps 
away, inside a cavernous room, other women 
hawked greasy, yard-long slabs of smoked fish. 

During my stay in Aral, the sky for most of 
the day was a canopy of brightly burnished steel, 
wearying to the unprotected eye. But out on the 
steppes one afternoon, as I trundled in a four- 
wheel-drive vehicle toward Kokaral Dam, the sky 
was a cirrus-laced blue. A cold front had moved 
in, and I regretted not having brought a sweater. 

Two hours after setting out, my driver Samal- 
beg and I pulled up alongside Aklak Dam, which 
controls the Syr Darya’s phosphorescent, green- 
blue debouchment into the North Aral. We 
stopped and got out. 

Samalbeg pointed to man-size triangular 
blades of rusted steel rising from the currents just 
above the sluices. “They cut up ice floes during 
the winter. And over there you see the rybakhod” 
the fish ladder, a narrow concrete side channel 
bypassing the dam. “It lets fish return upstream 
to the river.” 

Another hour of violent, knock- about riding 
across the steppe took us to a vista of the North 
Aral much more majestic than anything I had 
seen so far. Stirred by a steady wind, the sea swept 
away from the shore like foam-spattered liquid 
sapphire, overflown by pelicans and swans, to 
desert mesas on a blue-misted horizon. We soon 
swerved onto a nine-mile stretch of stabilized 
road laid over the dyke that formed the eastern 
part of the Kokaral Dam. Built in the early 1990s, 
the earthen ramparts, under pressure from the 
sea’s accumulating waters, had twice given way, 
but since 2005, with the completion of the sluice- 
equipped concrete dam, it has held. 

We jumped out. Water thundered through the 
dam’s open gates down into the South Aral. On 
the downstream side, we came upon a disturb- 
ing sight: fish leaping desperately— and futilely— 
into the descending torrents, trying to regain 
the North Aral. 

Samalbeg looked moved. “The Russian com- 



pany”— Zarubezhvodstroy— “forgot to build the 
rybakhod. The South Aral is so salty, fish can’t 
live in it. Once they are swept into the South Aral, 
they can’t make it back, and die.” 

White dust devils spun their way across the 
southern horizon, blowing off salinized flats left 
behind by the retreating sea on the Uzbek side. 

“Everything’s dead over there,” said Samalbeg. 
It was hard to imagine otherwise. 



For centuries before the Soviets began drain- 
ing away the Amu Darya’s waters, history had 
been a harsh taskmaster for the people inhabit- 
ing the river’s swampy, mosquito-plagued delta 
on the Aral’s southernmost coast. In 1388, the 
Turkic khan Tamerlane invaded the region and 
destroyed the dam that had kept the Amu Darya 
from flowing into Lake Sarykamysh. The delta 
began drying up and would not restore itself for 
200 years. Once the water had returned, semi- 
nomadic Karakalpaks, harried off the steppes 
by Kazakh and Turkmen raiders, settled along 
the coastal plain’s newly lush byways, farming 
millet and fishing, and venturing out into the 
Aral as far as the Syr Darya on 20-foot sail- 
boats. The Uzbeks who then came to power 
in Khiva cruelly overtaxed and oppressed the 
Karakalpaks, facts noted by Russian explor- 
ers of the time, who also described a bounty of 
fish, fecund fields, and a plenitude of diverse 
wildlife, especially birds. 

The Russian presence initially brought the 
Karakalpaks a measure of safety and auton- 
omy, but Stalin-era planners, starting in the 
late 1920s, diverted the Amu Darya’s currents 
into surrounding fields to boost cotton yields. 
In the mid-1950s, the fishing fleet at Moynaq, at 
the delta’s head, was landing catches as big as 
26 tons a year, but in 1954, the Karakum Canal 
began operations, channeling a third of the Amu 
Darya’s water into Turkmenistan. That precipi- 
tated the wholesale desiccation of the Aral and 
the death of the prosperous way of life the Kara- 
kalpaks had just come to enjoy. Moynaq’s fleet 
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ended up listing on dry 
sand. This graveyard 
of ghost vessels has 
come to represent for 
the outside world the 
entire Aral Sea tragedy. 

The white gold rush 
led to the hundred- 
mile retreat of the sea 
from Mo5maq, leaving 
in its wake a new desert, 
the Aral Kum, rife with 
salty, pesticide-laden 
dust swirled airborne 
hy ever more frequent 
sandstorms; the loss of 
30,000 fishing-related 
jobs; the salinization of freshwater wells; and, as 
in Kazakhstan’s Aral, declining health for the 
population. Since independence in 1991, the 
situation has only worsened, with copious cot- 
ton revenues accruing to the government in 
Tashkent, while the Karakalpaks, now too poor 
to afibrd tractors, have been reduced to picking 
crops by hand. 

Togetasenseof the changes, I spoke by phone 
to Jalil Yesemuratov, a 47-year-old philologist by 
training who now tends flowers for the munici- 
pality of Nukus, on the Amu Darya. At first he 
reminisced happily about his youth as a Young 
Pioneer, when he attended the movement’s camp 
on the Aral’s shores and frolicked in its warm 
waters. But now remains of the camp stand aban- 
doned on dry land. “It’s hard for me to think back 
on those days now,” he said. “It makes me sad.” 

I asked how life was for him in Nukus. 

“Words can’t describe what it’s like here now, 
at least in summer, with the heat,” he responded. 
“You have to experience it to believe it. The sand 
starts flying and it’s filled with salt. Before we had 
trees and plants everywhere. No longer. The sea 
has gone, leaving us only bitterness and grief.” He 
paused. “Water for us was once so easy to find. 
Now it’s more valuable than gold.” 

Foreign aid and assistance from the United 



Nations have mitigated 
some of the disaster’s 
worst effects, improv- 
ing local access to fresh 
water and health care, 
and stimulating pri- 
vate entrepreneurship 
to replace income lost 
from the demise of the 
fishing industry. But 
hopes for a Kazakhstan- 
style revival would be 
misplaced. The Uzbek 
government relies 
heavily on the cotton 
harvest for revenues 
and has no incentive— 
or plans— to redirect 
water from the Amu 
Darya back to the sea. 

The Uzbeks may 
lose control over the 
Amu Darya in any case: 
the greatest threat to both the North and the 
South Aral is taking shape elsewhere in Central 
Asia, upstream in Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan. 
Newly revived plans dating back to Soviet times 
call for the construction of hydroelectric dams 
on vital tributaries of both the Syr Darya and 
the Amu Darya; if realized, the projects would 
address the two countries’ energy deficit and 
fill their chronically depleted coffers with hard 
cash from the sale of power to China and other 
countries. They would also deal a coup de grace 
to the South Aral Sea, disrupt the revival under 
way in the north, and wreak more havoc on 
the long-suffering folk living along the banks 
of two of Central Asia’s most storied rivers. 
The plans have already provoked gas cutoffs, 
border incidents, and talk of war. 

In view of all this, I asked Yesemuratov 
whether he was worried about his future in 
already precarious Nukus. 

“We live on faith in the future.” He chuckled, 
as if in resignation. “Do I have a choice?” • 




A satellite photo shows 
that the Aral Sea has 
contracted to a quarter of 
its former size, but a dam 
has restored fishing to the 
North Aral. 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS 

Edited by Margaret Foster 



Climate Change in a New Light 



With his landscapes of the Alps, Canadian pho- 
tographer Scott Conarroe hopes to soothe the 
sting of climate change. Conarroe won a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in 2013 to photograph the melt- 
ing glaciers that form the shifting borders between 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. “The land- 
scapes appear pristine and primeval, but they’re 



expressions of industrial aftermath,” he says. His 
large-format prints will be exhibited this spring in 
Lugano, Switzerland, alongside the work of 19th- 
century Italian mountaineer and photographer 
Vittorio Sella. Here, Conarroe tells the Scholar 
how he captured a moment in the mountains out- 
side Zermatt, Switzerland. 
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In British Columbia, where I'm from, to get 
up in the mountains is a major trek. Here in 
Switzerland, you can be on a train in the morn- 
ing and standing on a glacier by lunchtime. When 
I was young, I was into snowboarding, so I was 
always outdoors. I ran away to the mountains at 
age 17, and I lived in mountain towns in my 20s. It 
feels like I'm picking up where I left off 15 years ago. 

For this view oftheSchbnbleIhut, I had hiked 
up and camped out the night before. I was 
packing up and on my way home, and it all just 
happened. I dropped everything and just let It 
happen. I find myself retracing my steps this year. 
For the next excursion. I'm going out to the 



Hintereisferner on the Austria-ltaly border. 

This series is about glaciers and is based around 
the idea of the movable border. France, Austria, 
Italy, and Switzerland have agreed to have fluid 
sections. Sometimes It's just a few meters ora few 
hundred meters. But one meter In either direction 
is a world of difference. 

I'm trying to create something you’d like to 
spend time with, rather than look at and see a 
horror— something you can enjoy, rather than 
grasp that something Is about to change in a 
really big way. These are big spaces. It’s more 
than you can fit In a photograph. You can ■ ■ 
lean In and pick out the details, too. ^ ^ 






Waves of Change 

In Simon Winchester’s newest book, Pacific: Silicon Chips and Surfboards, Coral 
Reefs and Atom Bombs, Brutal Dictators, Fading Empires, and the Coming Collision 
of the World’s Superpowers, the best-selling author of The Professor and the Madman 
presents a biography of the world’s largest body of water. Here, he asks five ques- 
tions about the future of this ocean, the realm where East meets West. 




The Chinese navy man- 
aged to spook more than a few 
jittery Americans last Septem- 
ber when it sailed five destroy- 
ers visibly close to the coast 
of Alaska during President 
Obama’s official visit to the 
state. Recent years have seen a 
spate of confrontations (or sim- 
ply close calls, with little actual 
danger) between American 
and Chinese warships in the 
Philippine Sea. One Chinese 
aircraft carrier is currently in 
service, and four more are on 
order. Beijing asserts that by 
2049, China vsdll enjoy as large 
a naval presence in the ocean 
as the United States does now— 
and will exercise its ships and 
crews in international waters 
off San Diego and Pearl Har- 
bor with impunity. And why 
not? Should the United States 
be concerned? Or does China 
have every right to be wherever 
it likes— even in an ocean long 
regarded as an American lake? 

2i Australia, the only country 
in the world to occupy an entire 
continent, should be a leading 



force in today’s Pacific com- 
munity. Yet it still isn’t a prin- 
cipal player, perhaps because 
its people have no wish to be, 
or because most of its Asian 
neighbors don’t entirely trust 
Canberra’s intentions. Some 
Australians view themselves as 
a nation apart and are unwilling 
to throw in their lot with China, 
Chile, Japan, Mexico, and all 
other nations that are so keenly 
pan-Pacific in their preferences 
and policies. Is there change on 
the horizon? Is there a chance 
that the new Trans-Pacific 
Partnership trade deal vsdll give 
the Aussies the unifying jolt 
they may need? 

3i The Pacific’s Ring of Fire, 
avast horseshoe of spectacular 
topographic beauty and eco- 
nomic wealth, has lured millions 
of people. But beneath the gold- 
fields, rice paddies, and teak jun- 
gles from Java to Japan, Alaska 
to Auckland, and Kamchatka to 
California, tectonic plates can 
shift on a whim. Scientists can 
now warn us before volcanoes 
erupt. Tsunamis— mostly— are 



predictable. Only earthquakes 
still present an intractable prob- 
lem, though perhaps in a few 
more years geologists maybe 
able to say when— give or take a 
few days or weeks— a temblor is 
about to strike. But then what? 
What should the mayor of Los 
Angeles do if scientists warn 
that a giant quake may be on the 
way, and very soon? Should cit- 
ies have evacuation plans? And 
what if the geologists are wrong? 

4m Over the centuries, Euro- 
pean nations, together with 
the United States and, for a 
brief modern period, Japan, 
have seized, administered, and 
owned chunks of nearly every 
Pacific coast and island. (Thai- 
land remains one of the few 
places to survive essentially 
unconquered.) Some in Taiwan 
recall Tokyo’s rule in kindly 
terms. Britain is missed in the 
Solomon Islands, but some 
Hawaiians wish the Americans 
had never arrived. Now that the 
postimperial dust has settled 
and the colonialists have, by 
and large, returned home. 
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which occupiers will turn out to 
have shaped Pacific nations for 
the better, and which for ill? 

5» In his most recent book, 
about his experiences in Papua 
New Guinea, Jared Diamond 
argues that we in the West 
can learn much from what he 
terms traditional societies. 

The World Until Yesterday was 
poorly received, not least by 
many Papuans, who disliked 
being characterized as warlike. 



But the notion that people we 
have long regarded as “primi- 
tive” have a good deal to teach 
us has become more popular 
recently. Two years ago, for 
instance, the Hawaiian crew of 
the Hokule'a, a traditional sail- 
ing canoe, managed to navi- 
gate from Honolulu to Papeete, 
Tahiti, without any navigational 
instruments whatsoever— no 
compass, no sextant, certainly 
no GPS. These sailors used only 
the stars, clouds, seabirds, and 



swells, and in the years since 
have navigated thousands of 
ocean miles. Bight now they are 
about halfway through a four- 
year attempt to circumnavi- 
gate the world. If they succeed, 
might we in “advanced” nations 
take another look at how the 
quieter, more peaceable people 
of the planet conduct their lives, 
and reconsider our views about 
their relative lack of knowledge 
and wisdom? Just who really 
are the superior people? 



Spotted Opera 



Composer Michael Dellaira and 
poet and librettist J. D. McClatchy 
have collaborated on two operas 
in recent years: The Secret Agent 
in 2011 and The Death of Webern 
in 2013. They are now at work on 
an operatic version of Giuseppe 
Tomasi di Lampedusa’s post- 
humous 1958 novel. The Leop- 
ard. Shown here is a page from 
Act I of the opera, set in 1860 
during the unification of Italy, 
with Garibaldi’s army advanc- 
ing on Palermo and the defiant 
prince of Salina (the Leopard) 
remaining loyal to the king. In 
this scene, Dellaira says, “the 
prince’s daughter Concetta sings 
a short aria expressing not only 
her infatuation with the prince’s 
nephew Tancredi (who has cho- 
sen to join Garibaldi) but also her 
innocent— and ultimately sad— 
delusion that Tancredi feels the 
same way about her. Just as she 
finishes her aria, the beautiful 
Angelica enters and becomes 
the center of attention, catch- 
ing Tancredi’s wandering eye.” 



I Hear part of the new opera 
I attheamericanscholar.org. 
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The Rap’s the Thing 

To translate Shakespeare into a hip-hop performance, 
as two Chicago-based brothers do, is "more than just 
a happy accident,” says Gregory Qaiyum, who goes 
by GQ. “Shakespeare was a rapper. He was a master 
storyteller who used poetry and musical language to 
tell his stories. It is no different with rappers today.” 
GQ and his brother JQ (Jeffrey Qaiyum) are at 
work on their fourth Shakespeare production, I <3 
Juliet, which follows Othello: The Remix, Funk It 
Up About Nothin’, and The Bomb-itty of Errors. The 
Q Brothers’ hip-hop adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
classic love story will premiere in Chicago in 2017. 
To highlight the play’s social juxtapositions, they 
plan to hire seasoned Shakespeare actors for the 



The play’s progress— from auditions to open- 
ing-will be captured in a documentary film. “We 
can’t ever really describe our process, but we can 
show it,” GQ says. 

Andrew Schwertfeger, the film’s producer and 
director, approached the charismatic Q Brothers 
after attending one of their productions in Chicago. 
“I want to try to capture the energy they bring to 
their live performances to film, which will be a chal- 
lenge creatively,” he says. 

In August, Schwertfeger began filming the act- 
ing workshops the brothers regularly conduct with 
prisoners and underprivileged youth. The film will 
be released in 2018. Below is an excerpt from the 
play’s famous balcony scene. -chloe taft 



adult roles while casting teenagers “with rap in 



their blood and bones but no experience acting” 
as the younger characters, GQ says. The Capulets 
and the Montagues will represent diverse parts of 
Chicagoland, from the affluent north suburbs to 
distressed neighborhoods on the city’s South Side. 

One goal is to take the young cast members, some 
of whom have never left Chicago, to London to per- 
form for a weekend at the Globe Theatre. Just as 
important, GQ says, will be the opportunity to per- 
form the play in Chicago parks during the summer. 



ROMEO 

'Here comes the sun’ to kill the moon 
He turns sick and pale cuz he has to make room 
And he doesn’t stand a chance when she's singin' 
her tune 

Let him swoon, jealous goon, let envy be his tomb 

The moon wears green, only an idiot would wear it 
Take it off! Don’t layer it 
She's my lady— my sugar dumpling 
And I want all she got, I don’t want only one 
thing ... 





JULIET 

Ay me! ... Wherefore art thou? Your key in the 
ignition 

At the pole position, watch my heart start now 

Forget what you are, refuse your name 
And if you swear you love me then I’ll do the 
same 

No longer Montague. No longer Capulet 
Check it out, our conception could be 
immaculate 



particularly in neighborhoods where residents do 
not have access to the theater. 



ROMEO’S CHORUS (2X) 

But soft— look how the light breaks through 
My heart is beatin’ like an earthquake 
I know it sets in the west when it’s done, but 
This is the east. Juliet is the sun! 



And for real, what’s in a name? 

A rose by any other 
would smell the same 



Read another scene at 
theamericanscholar.org. 
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Off the Charts 

A medical chart might tell a doc- 
tor that her patient is a 65-year- 
old male admitted for myocardial 
infarction, and that he has ele- 
vated blood glucose and possible 
ischemic colitis. But the patient 
knows only that he passed out 
and woke up in the hospital, that 
everyone is saying he had a heart 
attack, that he has been thirsty a 
lot lately, and that his gut hurts. He 
is worried about his wife, and odd 
as it may sound, he would really 
like to watch the Oklahoma Soon- 
ers football game on Saturday. 

If the doctor could see her 
patient as a person who is suf- 
fering instead of as a set of medi- 
cal conditions, she might become 
more empathetic. That is the goal 
of TeU Me More, a simple idea that 
started on Valentine’s Day 2014, 
when medical students at New 
York City’s Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal asked patients or their loved 




ones three personal questions 
(How would your friends describe 
you? What are your strengths? 
What has been the most meaning- 
ful experience in your life?) and 
displayed the answers on posters 
near their beds. 

In the emotionally charged set- 
ting of a hospital, small talk can 
have a big effect. Med student 
Marie Ohva HenneUy says the signs 
helped her "know who we’re fight- 
ing for.” She says that one inspira- 
tion for the program was a poem by 
a doctor, Brenda Butka, published 
in JAMA in 2012, which ends, "Tell 
me about your father.” 

Tell Me More is being tested 
through the Get Well Network, an 
online service that gives patients 
more ways to participate in their 



own care. Get Well 
is adding the three 
questions and fol- 
low-up surveys to 
^ 1 ^/’ its touch-screen 
portal used by 
patients, doctors, and nurses at 
participating hospitals. But medi- 
cal students will still conduct face- 
to-face interviews, and signs will 
still be posted in hospital rooms 
to encourage informal interac- 
tion. The research will measure 
how students’ levels of empathy 
change before, during, and after 
participation in the program. 

"Hospital workers are all 
trained in separate silos,” says 
Ellen Swartwout, a nurse who 
directs research and analytics for 
the Get Well Network. "We want 
to see whether Tell Me More helps 
medical professionals think in 
a more holistic way about their 
patients while also giving patients 
a bigger role in their treatment.” 
-BRAD EDMONDSON 



Back to the Country 

The pastoral landscape has long enthralled harried 
urbanites: in a simpler life in the country, one would 
find flocks of sheep, vintage red pickup trucks, and 
roaring fires in old stone hearths. As Shakespeare 
once wrote, “And this our life exempt from public 
haunt / Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, / Sermons in stones and good in every thing.” 

Today, a report by the U.S. Census Bureau— not 
exactly the literary voice of the age— reports that 
the pastoral dream remains compelling: small- town 
America is thriving, not shrinking. Between 2010 
and 2014, the population of incorporated places 
with fewer than 10,000 people increased by one 
percent nationwide. The addition of 300,000 people 
to small-town populations, largely in the Midwest 
and the South, has also resulted in a corresponding 
one percent growth in their housing stock. 

For example, the population of Essex Junction, 




Vermont, grew 6.6 percent in the past four years, 
while that of the small city of Burlington decreased 
by half a percentage point. Between 2010 and 2013, 
the percentage of nonfamily households in Essex 
Junction increased by three percent, and the number 
of residents with a graduate or professional degree 
increased by two percent. These new residents 
have clearly taken Shakespeare to heart. 

-CHARLOTTE SALLEY 
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TUNING UP 




Evolution by Other Means 

Natural selection isn’t the whole story of human development 

IAN TATTERSALL 



Human beings have come a long way 
since parting company with the ancestral 
African ape seven or eight million years ago. But 
that long road has been far from the straight 
one that most of us were taught about in school. 
Research over the past few decades has shown 
that there is a lot more to the evolutionary pro- 
cess than the guiding hand of natural selection, 
by which the best-adapted individuals reproduce 
more successfully than the rest. 

For example, scientists now acknowledge that 
such factors as mere random chance— as well as 
competition among entire species jostling for 
ecological space in constantly and unpredictably 
changing environments— also play important 
roles in determining evolutionary outcomes. As 
we learn more about genetics at the molecular 
level, we’ve been able to explain how significant 
evolutionary “leaps” may occur: structurally tiny 
changes in DNA can reap huge developmental 
consequences. Impressive additions to the human 
fossil record over the past half-century have 

Ian Tattersall is curator emeritus in anthropology at the 
American Museum of Natural History. His recent book. 

The Strange Case of the Rickety Cossack, explains the 
tortuous process by which we acquired our knowledge of 
human evolution. 



demonstrated beyond a doubt that the history of 
the human family has been one of vigorous evo- 
lutionary experimentation, rather than a stately 
progression from primitiveness to perfection. 

Over the course of the Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene epochs (the past six million years), an amaz- 
ing diversity of hominids competed robustly for 
space on the ecological stage. Indeed, several spe- 
cies of hominid typically existed at any one time. 
Two million years ago, for instance, at least seven 
hominid species shared the Old World. And that 
is just in the known record, which vastly under- 
represents the actual diversity. For modern Homo 
sapiens to be the world’s only hominid is highly 
unusual. This plain fact alone indicates just how 
unique we are, even compared with our most 
immediate predecessors. 

Ever since its origin a little less than two mil- 
lion years ago, the genus Homo has shown a ten- 
dency toward species proliferation; around nine 
species are now recognized within it, even by fairly 
conservative paleoanthropologists. At the same 
time, species within our genus generally have 
shown a strong common tendency toward larger 
brains over time. On the face of it, this propensity 
might seem to argue for the process of steady mod- 
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ification; but if you look more closely, this same 
trend occurred independently in at least three 
separate lineages within Homo: namely, those 
leading to Homo neanderthalensis in Europe, to 
Homo sapiens in Africa, and to late Homo erectus 
in eastern Asia. Therefore, we have to seriously 
consider the possibility that this tendency was 
due not to the greater reproductive success of 
larger-brained individuals, but to the greater 
competitive success of larger-brained species. 
Nonetheless, because brain enlargement exists 
throughout the genus Homo, paleoanthropolo- 
gists will need to know what underlies it before 
we can fully explain the amazing phenomenon 
that is the cognitively modern Homo sapiens. 

We human beings today are most strongly dis- 
tinguished by our ability to disassemble the world 
around us into a vocabulary of abstract symbols, 
which we can rearrange in our minds to produce 
notions of alternative worlds. The acquisition 
of this faculty was not a simple consequence of 
increasing brain size; the recently extinct Nean- 
derthals had brains as large as ours or even larger, 
but did not show the same proclivities. What’s 
more, judging by a striking absence of represen- 
tative objects in the early archaeological record, 
our symbolic capacity was a very late acquisition, 
substantially postdating the appearance of homi- 
nids whose bony skeletons looked exactly like 
ours. Evidently, early Homo sapiens needed time 
to discover its symbolic potential, through the 
action of a cultural stimulus, not a biological one. 

Almost certainly, that stimulus was the inven- 
tion of language, which is after all the ultimate 
symbolic activity, and which we know can he 
spontaneously invented by human groups. But 
whatever the case, the biological potential that 
underpins symbolic reasoning was acquired 
in an exaptive, rather than in an adaptive, con- 
text. Our unique intelligence was not driven into 
existence by natural selection; it was, instead, a 
purely emergent acquisition. But, once acquired, 
it made Homo sapiens a competitor of unprec- 
edented ferocity. The previously diverse homi- 
nid competition, including those big-brained 



Neanderthals, quickly disappeared. 

Even though only we possess reason, we mod- 
ern Homo sapiens are far from perfected. We are 
stiU poor judges of risk, for example, and prone to 
making bad decisions. The average brain size of 
a member of Homo sapiens has declined by well 
over 10 percent since the peak of the last Ice Age, 
yet it would be foolish to associate this reduction 
with any loss of brain power. The explanation of 
the amazing shrinking brain is probably due to a 
combination of factors. Because brain tissue is 
metabolicaUy expensive, there is no advantage in 
having any more of it than necessary. Most likely, 
the new S3unbolic way of dealing with information 
is more algorithmically efficient than the differ- 
ent mode that preceded it, reducing the volume 
of brain needed for adequate function. Armed 
with these streamlined brains, humans probably 
won’t acquire more raw brain power in the future. 

Stni, since we are the product of a long process 
of mental refinement among our forebears (who, 
despite lacking symbolic cognition, nonetheless 
had formidable intuitive intelligence), to hope for 
further refinement is only natural. It has often been 
predicted, for instance, that our descendants will 
be supremely rational, possessing huge, brainy 
heads perched atop puny bodies because strenu- 
ous work would no longer be required. 

Alas, this prediction derives from the erro- 
neous selection-driven model of our evolution. 
In reality, our forebears lived in small groups, 
sparsely scattered over vast landscapes that were 
subj ect to rapid climatic variation on huge scales. 
These are precisely the circumstances in which 
you would expect swift evolutionary change, as 
tiny, genetically unstable populations became 
stressed, isolated, and thrown together again in 
rapid iteration. But today we live cheek byjowl in 
a crowded world, in huge populations too large 
to allow meaningful genetic novelties to become 
incorporated in them. In short, the conditions 
necessary for meaningful change don’t exist 
right now. Short of some cataclysmic change in 
our circumstances, we shall have to learn to live 
with ourselves as we are. • 
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Medication Nation 

OUR INCREASING RELIANCE ON DRUGS-PRESORIBED, OVER- 
THE-COUNTER, ILLEGAL, AND ORDERED ONLINE LIKE PIZZA- 
SUGGESTS WE HAVE A DEEPER PROBLEM 

PHILIP ALCABES 



“Better things for better living ... through chemistry” was still the slogan of the 
DuPont Company when I was in high school. But during my senior year, my problem 
was living through chemistry class. Chemicals helped me do it: I found that Valium or 
Librium, those early anxiety medications, if taken in a double dose before bed, would 
leave my mind fogged-up for the first two periods of the next school day so that I could 
comfortably sit through chem class, ostensibly awake, hiding Walden or a Richard 
Brautigan novel inside my textbook, unflustered by the ponderously slow passage of 
each minute on the classroom clock. 

I wasn’t a druggie. Our class had its freaks, like the marching-band mate who 
stumbled through the halftime routine at football games, having ingested a handful of 
uppers and downers (and who knows what else) scrounged from his parents’ medicine 
cabinet in the morning. My other friends smoked some pot after school, but I joined 
them only occasionally (too harsh on the throat, made the bedroom smell bad). A few 
of my friends dropped acid, but not I. It wasn’t that they were bad and I was good. Sim- 
ply, as we said in those days, I was one of the straights. 

Forty-odd years later, that contrast remains a revelation. I had prescription benzodi- 
azepines for what the doctors called my “nervous gut,” with instructions to use them ad 
libitum. I was taking roughly the prescribed dosage, which made my self-administration 
legitimate. The kids who bought marijuana from Andy (suspended for the stash in his 
locker) or who did bennies to study for exams and Quaaludes to come down afterward, or 
the ones who came to school high, or my staggering cornet-playing friend— they were users. 

Philip Alcabes is visiting professor at Hunter College of the City University of New York and professor of 
public health atAdelphi University. He is writing a book on psychic distress, psychiatry, and medication. 
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This distinction, between the legitimate use of psychoactive medicines and the 
sub rosa use of drugs, is more vexed than ever. We have seen nearly 45 years of the 
War on Drugs, the country’s longest-lasting campaign. We have heard ever-louder 
outcries about the safety of our children and accompanying uproars about nicotine 
in e-cigarettes, caffeine in energy drinks, “synthetic marijuana,” and heroin. We have 
new stimulants for attention deficit h 5 ^eractivity disorder (ADHD), new sleep aids, 
the very popular serotonin-activating SSRIs and SNRIs for depression. We have club 
drugs, designer drugs, experimental drugs, homemade methamphetamine, and those 
synthetic cannabinoids. We have pharmaceutical commercials on TV, many of the 
advertised products transparently having to do more with enhancing erotic pleasure 
than with curing illness— to the point that any thinking person would be forgiven for 
questioning the distinction between recreational drugs and prescription medication. 

Significantly, we’re witnessing the rapid relaxation of prohibitions against mari- 
juana, for so long decried as the gateway to ruin. Although cannabis remains on Sched- 
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ule I of the federal Controlled Substances Act, along with heroin and LSD, and its use 
is therefore illegal under federal law, four states and the District of Columbia have 
legalized it, and in 23 states it is legal for medical purposes (in some of those states 
recreational use has been decriminalized as well). And the Internet has changed the 
drug business: you can buy weed and cocaine online for immediate delivery, even 
where both are illegal. In some places, it’s quicker than ordering pizza. 

We know of the harm of drug use, too. The U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention estimates that more than 180,000 American drug injectors have died of 
HIV/AIDS over the past 35 years. Thousands each year are newly infected, mostly by 
contaminated needles or syringes. Millions of Americans have the hepatitis C virus, 
usually acquired through some kind of drug use, and in 2013 at least 19,000 Americans 
died from it. Repeated local outbreaks of sudden deaths occur among heroin users who 
inject a “bad batch”— sometimes when the heroin is adulterated with the synthetic 
opioid fentanyl. Nor does harm come from injection alone. A study published in the 
American Journal of Public Health in June 2015 suggests that users of the sleep medi- 
cation Zolpidem (Ambien) are in vehicle crashes at higher rates than nonusers. Mor- 
tality attributed to overdoses of prescription opioid painkillers has been increasing: it 
is now on the order of 16,000 American deaths per year. And beyond the statistics and 
outside the emergency room, many Americans— the number is simply impossible to 
estimate— are dependent on psychoactive drugs in ways that make it hard for them to 
make the best use of their innate capabilities. Drugs are often part of the story when 
we find ourselves unable to live the enriching life that the country’s wealth and know- 
how ought, somehow, to permit. It’s a tragedy of modernity. 

We have better chemicals, but we’re not sure we have better lives. The old days of 
simple contrasts between the Mad Men with their martinis and the working class with 
their beer, of prescribed medications and illegal narcotics that get you hooked— that 
era now seems quaint. In a more complicated time, we seem to flounder, looking for 
a way to think about the life we have made with psychoactive drugs, both the medical 
ones and those that are illicit. It’s hard for us to recognize how firmly drugs are fixed 
in our collective sense of what it means to be American. Perhaps it’s even harder for 
us to feel sympathy for the neediness that these drugs answer. 



AMERICA’S LOVE AFFAIR WITH DRUGS 

Americans like drugs. We like a great many drugs. And for the most part, we do not 
turn to drugs for a cleansing of the doors of perception, as William Blake put it. Per- 
haps we should. But typically we use drugs— legally or not— for more worldly reasons. 

According to the Kaiser Family Foundation, Americans filled more than four billion 
prescriptions in 2014. On average, about half of all Americans use at least one prescrip- 
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tion medication in any given month. The U.S. Food and Drug Administration reports that 
more than 300,000 legal nonprescription (over-the-counter, OTC) medications are also 
available. Eighty percent of us use OTC drugs as the first response to minor ailments. 

Illicit drugs are far less popular, but some are much in use. A National Institute on 
Drug Abuse (NIDA) survey in 2013 found that about 1.5 million Americans use cocaine 
at least occasionally. About half a million report using methamphetamine (much of 
that would be crystal meth) . More than 600,000 people say they used heroin in the past 
year, and about four m ill i on have used it at some point. A 2015 Gallup survey found that 
11 percent of American adults consider themselves marijuana users, and about 44 per- 
cent of Americans have used marijuana at some point in the past. More than four million 
Americans use marijuana in amounts and patterns that, in NIDA’s view, would qualify 
them for the diagnosis of “dependence or abuse.” We might well be skeptical about the 
medicalization of enjoyment thaFs implicit in such diagnostic definition making. But 
we can acknowledge that four million supposedly cannabis-dependent people means 
that many Americans are using a lot of marijuana. 

Pain is a main motive in our use of drugs of all sorts. In addition to $3.9 billion for 
aspirin, acetaminophen, and the like, Americans spend about $9 billion on prescription 
opioids each year. More than 200 m i l l ion prescriptions for opioid pain relievers are filled 
each year, some of which find their way to the four million Americans who use opioids 
for pain relief without a prescription. 

In a culture attuned to gain and loss, the most potent inducers of discomfort are 
those that make us less productive: anxiety, sleeplessness, and lethargy. The grave psy- 
chic stress they bring is evident in how much medication we use to lessen them. In 2012, 
Americans filled nearly 50 million prescriptions for the anxiety medicine alprazolam 
(Xanax) and 44 million for the sleep medicine zolpidem. Each year, millions more Ameri- 
cans fill prescriptions for stimulant drugs that are recognized treatments for ADHD. As 
with the painkillers, most of those stimulants are evidently not going to people with an 
ADHD diagnosis, since studies show that a high proportion of stimulant users take them 
to enhance focus and wakefulness— but have not been diagnosed with ADHD. 

America is awash in drugs. Many public drinking-water supply systems contain 
measurable amounts of pharmaceuticals, presumably because people dispose of 
unused medication down the sink or toilet, or in regular trash that goes into landfills 
from which the pharmaceuticals leach out into groundwater. And we’re awash in the 
sense that it is easy to find drugs of some kind almost anywhere. 

About a quarter of Americans purchase pharmaceutical products online, mostly 
through insurance plans that facilitate Web-based ordering. But the World Drug Report 
issued by the UN Office on Drugs and Crime says that online purchase of illegal drugs is 
also more extensive than ever. Although the o nli ne drugs marketplace Silk Road was shut 
down in 2013 (and Silk Road 2.0 was forced down in 2014), the FBI, in its criminal com- 
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plaint against an alleged administrator of Silk Road, said that it generated $1.2 million in 
the two and a half years that it was functioning. 

Successors to Silk Road emerged quickly: 23 of them were online as of January 2015, 
not easily visible through routine Web browsing, but readily accessible through software 
that allows for anonymity or through peer-to-peer contacts— what are known as darknets, 
which constitute the Dark Web. Not all users are Americans, but the size of the market 
suggests that it accounts for an ample part 
of the American exchange in drugs today, 
both licit and illicit. Kyle Soska and Nico- 
las Cristin of Carnegie Mellon University 
crawled online marketplaces repeatedly 
to produce a huge (3.2-terabyte) database, 
from which they estimated that the volume 
of darknet drug sales was about $600,000 
per day in mid-2014. But the online drugs 
“ecosystem,” as Soska and Cristin call it, is a 
typical marketplace: more than two-thirds 
of vendors sold less than $1,000 worth of products in the time they were active, only two 
percent of vendors sold more than $100,000, and only a few dozen sold more than $1 mil- 
lion each. Although a great many drugs are purchased in this way, about a quarter of sales 
are of cannabis, the most popular of the illicits. 

Darknet purchasing of illicit psychoactive drugs might alter significantly the ste- 
reotypical American illicit drug scene. In a September 2015 article published on Quartz, 
Allison Schrager notes that the Dark Web eliminates the information imbalance that 
keeps buyers ignorant of the quality of what they are bu3nng. And social scientist Jean- 
Paul Grund with the Addiction Research Centre in the Netherlands, whose work on the 
ethnographies of psychoactive drug use is widely recognized, notes that peer-to-peer 
online drug markets, now in beta testing, hold promise for correcting the centraliza- 
tion that can make current online drug marketplaces inefficient. There’s even room for 
further market forces, since the system by which darknet vendors hedge against risks 
of detection and arrest is reminiscent of the shipping transactions at Lloyd’s London 
coffeehouse c. 1700, which led to the growth of the marine insurance industry: online 
drug markets are likely to be attractive to ancillary markets in insurance. Perhaps more 
promising (or threatening, depending on your point of view) is the potential of 3D print- 
ing and nanotechnology to deliver made-to-order molecules. Chemistry professor Lee 
Cronin of the University of Glasgow predicts the coming of what he calls “app chemistry,” 
whereby we will order bespoke drugs online. Besides improving the efficiency and fair- 
ness of medication purchasing, the Dark Web might also make it more individualized. 

Darknets and Dark Web might sound diabolical, but we must think seriously about 



What will it mean when 
illicit drugs are all traded 
online, so that law enforce- 
ment officers don’t go after 
drug sales on the street, 
because there aren’t any? 
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how available different drugs ought to be in an era of online shopping. Wouldn’t it 
be preferable for illicit drugs to be traded in ways that don’t prompt competing drug 
sellers to shoot each other? What will it mean when law enforcement doesn’t go after 
drug sales on the street, because there aren’t any? What will it mean for communities 
where legal employment is sparse and drug sales formerly provided a ready source of 
cash? We might have little choice but to consider this future: Soska and Cristin point 
out that the online drug marketplace “ecosystem appears quite resilient to law enforce- 
ment take-downs.” Grund says that “we will have to fundamentally reconsider how 
we control psychoactive drugs in our societies.” 



HOW MEDICATIONS GOT TO BE ILLICIT DRUGS 

The boundary between medical and nonmedical drugs wavers constantly. This is not 
only because so many people take prescription drugs without prescriptions. It’s pri- 
marily because our views of drug use are fickle. Each of the main illicit drugs journeyed 
from pharmaceutical breakthrough to demonization. Often, the use of the drug that 
sparks the vilifying isn’t much worse than what happens with medicines that remain 
legal. Methamphetamine has lately been fashioned into a bogeyman by the media and 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, but amphetamines made their debut as ingre- 
dients in legal over-the-counter bronchodilators in the 1930s, soon became popular as 
diet pills, were supplied to soldiers by both the American and German armies in the 
Second World War as stay- awake products to combat fatigue, and later were combined 
with barbiturate sedatives to form new legal products like Dexamyl tablets for reducing 
agitation without drowsiness. Only in the 1950s, when Americans had begun developing 
a picture of the drug-dependent “junkie” as down-and-out (and, in many minds, black), 
and concerns were emerging about the overuse of medication in general, did worries 
arise over the habit-forming potential of amphetamines. And the recent furor over crys- 
tal meth, while springing from such worries, has more to do with changes in the culture 
and economy— such as the decline of fortunes and hope in the American heartland, the 
rise of a cottage industry in meth production, an influx of foreign products to fill lacunae 
created by state policies restricting sale of homemade-meth ingredients, and responses 
to the disappearance of a m 5 dhic bedrock America— than with anything new with the 
biological potency of amphetamines, or their danger. Similarly, both cocaine and heroin 
went from medical miracle to anathema. Cocaine was included as a pick-me-up in pop- 
ular products such as the tonic Vin Mariani and, in 1886, Coca-Cola (hence the name). 
“Heroin” was the trade name for a substitute for the naturally occurring psychoactive 
alkaloid in opium, morphine. It was marketed, beginning in 1898, by the German firm 
Bayer. With “Heroin,” the company’s aim was to compete for the cough-suppressant 
market with the Merck company’s new S 3 mthetic morphine derivative, Dionin. 
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By the turn of the 20th century, rumors that cocaine imparted extraordinary vitality 
and imperviousness to inhibitions— especially with regard to the sexual restraints of 
African-American men— helped crystalize prevailing racial anxieties about black Ameri- 
cans’ sexual power and the vulnerability of white women. Heroin was freighted with 
concerns over addiction that had already been widely discussed in regard to morphine. 
That cocaine and heroin were related to foreign products— coca leaves, opium— mixed 
both up with misgivings about immigration and the prosperity of domestic markets. 
And they were medicinal products, which put them in the purview of the developing 
American medical profession. Legal action began with licensing standards under the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 and the Harrison Narcotics Tax Act of 1914, then cul- 
minated in 1970 with a ban on sales of cocaine without a prescription, and of heroin 
in any form, when the Controlled Substances Act put cocaine into Schedule II (some 
medical applications but a high potential for “abuse”) and heroin into Schedule I (no 
medical use and high abuse potential). 

Marijuana also had a pharmaceutical life: cannabis was a recognized part of the 
United States Pharmacopeia, beginning with its third edition in 1851 and continuing 
through each revision until 1941. It was newly construed as a harmful drug in the 
1930s. A movement to decriminalize marijuana was briefly successful in the 1970s 
(11 states lowered penalties), but the 1980s saw a rise of concern with the safety of 
America’s children, who, as Emily Dufton wrote in The Atlantic in 2010, came to be 
seen as victims of the drug culture. In this milieu of fear about child safety, the War 
on Drugs that Richard Nixon had declared in 1971 evolved into something larger and 
more punitive. It sought to prevent cannabis use by depicting marijuana as the gate- 
way to “harder” drugs. 

The present interest in legalizing cannahis is partly based on a renewed recognition 
of its medical uses. Some people do use it excessively, as the NIDA data on “abuse” and 
“dependence” remind us. To some, such use is detrimental. Some people assert that 
the new tolerance of cannabis is contributing to increased rates of serious crime, for 
instance, although no evidence supports this so far. But we are clearly witnessing one 
of those shifts in the line between illicit drugs and those that are medically desirable. 



HEALING TO HABIT FORMING 

The use of natural products as drugs is ancient— and not only for treating defined ills, 
but also for personal enhancement. Healing methods are mentioned in Sumerian clay 
tablets dating from about 2000 B.C. By the first century A.D., even in the West, a great 
many natural compounds were used as drugs. Dioscorides’s De Materia Medica lists 
hundreds of herbs, plants, animal products, and minerals that were helpful in healing. 
The formularies of the medieval Islamic world included far more: by the 13th century, a 
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medical text by Egypt’s chief botanist included more 
than a thousand natural products useful as drugs. 

Natural medications were commonly known, and 
they were not the intellectual property of physicians 
or even apothecaries. Only recently has the normal 
pharmacopeia turned from all-natural products 
to mostly S 5 mthetic ones. In the late 19th century, 
when the physiologically active molecules in long- 
used natural healing products could be extracted 
and produced de novo or imitated in the lab, both 
purity and dosage were standardized. Standardiza- 
tion made medications into drugs. History professor 
David Courtwright says pharmaceutical “factories 
did for drugs what canning did for vegetables. They 
democratized them.” As we search for a way to under- 
Bayer began to sell mor- stand drug use in the 21st century, the power of this transition to 

^trade'narnemm^ elicit ambivalent feelings shouldn’t be underestimated. Modernity 

introduced as a cough always seems to Carry both promise and danger. 

suppressant ^ i. 

Psychoactive drugs seem dangerous because they can be habit 
forming. People have been concerned about the effects of habitual 
alcohol use for millennia, and in Europe and America there were periods of worry over 
the popular psychoactive natural products tea, coffee, tobacco, and opium. In the new era 
of laboratory purification and industrial production, those anxieties sharpened. As early 
as 1877, Dr. Edward Levinstein, the director of a hospital in Berlin, explained in his Die 
Morphiumsuchtwhat morphine craving was like and how it might be treated. In essence, 
Levinstein’s viewpoint became the paradigm for assertions about heroin, and later for 
other S 5 mthetic drugs. K2 is the most recent one. Synthetic cannabis, sometimes called 
K2 or spice, is a catchall term for chemicals that allegedly induce euphoria similar to 
marijuana but generally don’t. The exact composition changes as manufacturers create 
new compounds to stay ahead of government efforts to ban them. Emergency depart- 
ment physicians say that some K2 users go into uncontrollable rages. That’s what has 
been reported about users of every new synthetic drug: crystal meth, crack, angel dust, 
and so on, going back to morphine. In every case, it turns out that the early accounts of 
mania, rage, and imperviousness to pain on the part of users of a new drug were based 
on anecdotal reports, and such reactions are not typical of most users. 

Some drugs really can be habit forming. Still, even with heroin, the verity of addiction 
is clay that’s easily molded to suit what we wish to make of it. Solid research shows that 
heroin’s reputation as inevitably addictive is undeserved. In the 1970s, Lee N. Robins stud- 
ied thousands of American troops stationed in Vietnam during the war. She found that 34 
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percent used heroin in what she labeled an addictive pattern while in Vietnam— not too 
surprising, since heroin of high purity was available there for low prices and troops were 
obviously stressed (even more used alcohol, marijuana, or opium). But of the many young 
men in Robins’s cohort who were addicted to heroin in Vietnam, only five percent contin- 
ued to use heroin habitually in the first year after they returned to the United States. The 
initial exposure to high-purity heroin while under stress in Vietnam did not make people 
more prone to persistent addiction (or, Robins also showed, to later relapse) than their 
peers at home. Robins’s findings made sense of researchers’ and clinicians’ observations 
that many heroin addicts seemed to stop using as they aged, and survey results corroborated 
the observations, showing that far more people say they have at some point used heroin 
than are current users. Similarly, Harvard psychiatrist Norman Zinberg found that some 
heroin users take the drug occasionally and never become addicted. 

Yet heroin addiction takes an awful toll. The National Institute on DrugAbuse reports 
there were more than 8,000 heroin overdose deaths in 2013, a five-fold increase over the 
early 2000s. Media reports of the death of heroin-using young people are especially heart- 
breaking. The victims are easy to find, but the media continually cast around for a culprit. A 
60 Minutes segment that aired in November 2015 pointed a finger at doctors who prescribe 
opioid pain medication too readily and Mexican drug organizations that supply pain relief 
to the opiate-dependent at a cheaper price in the form of heroin. Other media reports fix 
on the traditional bad guys— drug dealers— or on the lack of availability of naloxone (Nar- 
can), an antidote to heroin that can save a life if administered quickly after an overdose. 

But there are deeper currents at play. The 60 Minutes piece was typical of recent 
coverage on heroin, depicting the deaths of young, affluent, white heroin users as trag- 
edies— as if in a perverse answer to Black Lives Matter, sa 5 dng, “Well, white kids die of 
drug addiction too,” after years of depicting drugs as tightly tied to race and poverty. 
The untapped current is that of mortal malaise. A report in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association notes that suicide is the only one of the 10 leading causes of death 
in America whose rate increased between 2005 and 2012. An important paper by two 
economists, Nobel winner Angus Deaton and Anne Case, showed that the death rate 
for white Americans aged 45 to 54 had increased between 1999 and 2014, while falling 
sharply for this age group in other wealthy countries. The increase in mortality seems to 
be occurring among people with little education, and is driven by dramatic rises in sui- 
cide mortality and in deaths from alcohol and illicit-drug toxicity (including overdose). 

With heroin, we are looking at an enactment of a seminal finding of Zinberg’s: the 
capacity of a drug to invite chemical dependence does matter in generating addiction, 
but so do the social and psychological circumstances in which it is used. It’s easy to 
blame the availability and low cost of heroin, the prevalence of dependence on pre- 
scription opioids, or the doctors who write the prescriptions for pain relief. What we 
ought to be asking is, why are so many Americans in so much pain? 
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Still, the concept of addiction has caught on, and it has become generalized. With 
heroin and other opiates, there is ahiochemical justification, since habitual use can lead 
a user to increase the dose so as to ward off withdrawal symptoms. But today we talk 
blithely of shopping addictions, food addictions, and sex addictions, as well as addictions 
to Ambien, cannabis, and other non-narcotic chemicals. Naturally, neuropsychologists 
can find parts of the brain that light up when addicts stop shopping or eating or taking 
Ambien or hooking up. Thus in a culture in which the sense of an ineffable complexity 
to human consciousness is giving way to a simple reading of neurochemical reactions 
or brain scans, it can seem as if these addictions are truly the same as being dependent 
on heroin or morphine. But we are left without a language to make some important 
distinctions. 

The rhetoric of addiction is easily filled with our own misgivings about how we 
deal with a world that seems to offer an unprecedented and expanding plethora of 
choices. NIDA director Nora Volkow says that “drugs change the brain to foster com- 
pulsive drug use.” But statements like Volkow’s don’t make clear that it is really the 
environment— the physical situation in which drugs are used, the social setting, the 
stresses and expectations and other aspects of mind— that, taken as a whole, is, as Zin- 
berg explained, the primary determinant of drug dependence. If it were just a matter 
of the drug and the brain, those heroin-using GIs in Robins’s study would all have been 
junkies after they came home from Vietnam. 

Both the user’s mindset and the social setting in which drugs are used take prece- 
dence over pharmacology in determining how we use all medications. This isn’t just 
singing a sociologist’s tune: it’s supported by considerable evidence, and you can read 
compelling presentations in Chasing the Scream (2015) by the journalist Johann Hari, 
In the Realm of Hungry Ghosts (2010) by the physician Gabor Mate, and The Meaning 
of Addiction (1998) by the psychotherapist Stanton Peele. This view, generally unmen- 
tioned when someone wants to spin a narrative of drug dependence as a social plague 
brought on by poor personal choices, or as a disease triggered by the biological effects 
of drugs themselves, needs to be revived. If not, we will go on locking people up for 
trying to medicate their psychic malaise and blaming the problems of poor neighbor- 
hoods on the habits of their inhabitants instead of on poverty itself. 

Also unmentioned in our zeal to depict drug dependence as a matter of either 
impropriety or brain disease is users’ desperation, whether it’s prescription medica- 
tion or illicit drugs that they are taking. The despair of the chronic depressive, about 
which Andrew Solomon has written movingly in The Noonday Demon, seems far more 
central to the human experience than the fact of needing Paxil to get out the door in 
the morning. And yet it’s the dependence that our drug conversation fixes on, not 
the despair. What stays with me most from my experience in the 1990s, when I was 
working on HIV/AIDS prevention in Eastern Europe, is the desperate voices of users. 
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Usually, they were injecting an opiate-containing liquid made in a home kitchen from 
the straw left over after the poppy harvest. They were inadequately dressed against 
the winter wind, waiting for someone to sell them their kompot, but imploring us to 
help them get methadone— since they knew that the syringes they were sharing would 
infect them with HIV or hepatitis, or both. 

If we want to understand how intrinsic drugs are to the American way of life, we 
have to give voice to the reasons why we use them. We need to talk about how we 
experience living in America today, and especially about pain. So many people are in 
so much pain. No doubt, of the more than 16,000 Americans who die by overdosing on 
opioid painkillers, many are in unremitting physical pain (the Institute of Medicine 
counted about 100 million such sufferers in 2011). But something deeper is going on. 
Modernity brings us so much— so much information, so much stuff. But sometimes 
we can’t support the weight of our own lonesomeness. 



DRUGS AND THE SOCIAL DIVIDE 

Contemporary American misgivings freight the place of psychoactive drugs in the cul- 
ture ever more heavily. They can be demonized as “unnatural,” a prominent trope in our 
time of climate change when many are expressing a special regard for the stewardship 
of nature. For anticapitalists, drugs can seem like evidence that the huge pharmaceu- 
tical corporations are manipulative, heartless, and inhumane. For the hopeful, drugs 
are the way to achieve a more vibrant life, as anyone who watches the TV commer- 
cials can recognize. For the fearful, drugs are a reason to fortify the risk management 
arrangements of our culture: the education on self-control, the 12-step groups, the 
rehabilitation industry, the urine testing, the random searches, the electronic data- 
bases on purchasers of OTC decongestants, and more. Drugs bear a surprising array 
of meanings in a society that often suggests life isn’t meaningful enough. 

Instead of applying fears about addiction to genuine drug habituation, we often 
project them onto one or another undesirable group. Immigrants are often depicted 
as being both disease ridden and fond of addictive drugs. Donald Trump’s June 2015 
speech on Mexicans who bring drugs into the United States is only the latest incarna- 
tion— and it won’t be the last. 

And there is race. The NAACP reports that black Americans are incarcerated at six 
times the rate ofwhite Americans. The Sentencing Project reported to the United Nations 
in 2013 that unless current practices change, one of every three African-American males 
born today will go to prison at some point in his life. African-American inmates spend 
about as much time in state and federal prison for drug crimes as do white inmates sen- 
tenced for violent crimes. In America’s neighborhoods, a black person is far likelier to 
end up in prison for using or selling drugs than a white person, even though whites and 
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African Americans are equally likely to engage in illicit drug use. The mass incarcera- 
tion of black Americans for drugs shows how ineffective the War on Drugs has been in 
prevention and how unjustly effective it has been in detention. 

The alignment of racial fear and drug policy has sometimes taken especially invidious 
turns, as the “crack babies” hysteria of the mid-1980s highlighted: an unfounded assertion 
about cocaine exposure in utero proved capable of inciting both media and government 
agencies to hyperbole. The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services predicted 
100,000 babies would be born each year to women who were smoking crack (a crystal- 
line cocaine that is relatively easy to make 
and cheap to buy), with a cost to society of 
$20 billion. Several studies showthat noth- 
ing of the sort happened: many babies were 
indeed born to crack-using women, but 
there has been no overall evidence of intel- 
lectual harm. In the summer and fall of 1986 
there were dozens of television news stories 
on crack cocaine, including “48 Hours on 
Crack Street” (CBS) and “Cocaine Country” 

(NBC), often depicting the new scourge as a 
phenomenon largely or wholly connected to the urban and dark-skinned, yet threaten- 
ing to overwhelm the country. Congress and the courts responded: in 1986, a federal act 
created a 100:1 weight ratio in sentencing, so that the same sentence was imposed for sell- 
ing a kilo of cocaine, worth perhaps $100,000, as for selling 10 grams of crack, worth $250. 
Although almost 80 percent of people convicted for crack offenses were black (compared 
with less than a third for other drug offenses), the courts did not find the sentencing dis- 
parity to be unconstitutional on racial grounds. Thus, Charles Krauthammer spoke for 
a certain already well-established strain of white American eugenic suspicion when he 
wrote, in July 1989, of the “biological underclass” that he said crack cocaine was creating. 

The issue of drugs and race feels more immediate now, with the Black Lives Matter 
movement in the vanguard of an increasing discomfiture. In an October 2015 Atlantic 
article, Ta-Nehisi Coates connects American drug policy with what he calls black “genera- 
tional peril.” Drug laws in particular and public order regulations in general can be used 
selectively to harass, arrest, prosecute, and incarcerate African Americans, and former 
convicts are disqualified, after release, from voting and from certain jobs and housing: 
the social and personal consequences can be profound. The recent decriminalization of 
marijuana in New York City, as a specific example, was partly driven by an uproar over 
the selective use of stop-and-frisk policing in minority neighborhoods, often justified by 
police officers’ contention that they suspected a young person was carrying marijuana. 

But it’s too simplistic to view drug laws solely in terms of the white American polity 



If we want to understand 
how intrinsic drugs are to 
our way of iife, we have to 
give voice to why we use 
them, to how we experi- 
ence iiving in America now, 
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and its fraught encounter with justice for African Americans. Both race and psychoactive 
medications are at our core as a culture. We struggle with both. Both provide grounds for 
laws and policies that manage risk. As related as they can be, there are aspects of each 
that don’t entangle the other. The nation’s mass incarceration of African Americans 
plays on noxious race fears, yes. At the same time, it relies fundamentally on believing 
that a bright line can be drawn between medically useful drugs and balefully harmful 
ones. We crave such a line, but it doesn’t exist. 



THE AMERICAN WAY OF DRUGS 

Americans seem to feel that medicating psychic distress is beneath us. This has some- 
thing to do with why certain drugs become anathema while others are okay. It’s not that 
heroin or methamphetamine is more often addictive than prescription medications like 
Oxycontin, or intrinsically more dangerous than, say, Adderall. It’s that we fix on the 
ingestion of certain drugs as a moral failure that signals either improper genetic program- 
ming or personal weakness. Early in the 20th century, heroin addiction was considered 
one of those untoward outcomes of heredity that ought to be extirpated by implement- 
ing eugenic breeding principles. Mandatory sterilization laws, famously upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Buck v. Bell in 1927 (“three generations of imbeciles are enough,” 
wrote Justice Holmes), often targeted addicts. There was even a proposal that states cre- 
ate and maintain special colonies in which to incarcerate narcotic addicts indefinitely. 

Today, eugenics has become a bad word, but our approaches to drugs still bear its 
stamp. A nonprofit called Proj ect Prevention has been paying illicit drug users to undergo 
sterilization or go on long-term contraception. A Tennessee law allows a woman to be 
prosecuted for the felony of aggravated assault if she uses an illegal drug while pregnant. 
Laws in 18 other states, under which illicit drug use during pregnancy constitutes child 
abuse, open the way to taking the newborn from its mother and into the state’s care. 

At the same time, we’re more and more amenable to using medications that affect the 
psyche or the emotional state as part of the practice, if I can call it that, of being Ameri- 
can. The $4 billion we spend each year on drugs for erectile dysfunction, the $12 billion 
we spend on prescription stimulants, the estimated $27 billion we spend on heroin, and 
those 200 million annual prescriptions for opioid pain relievers attest to our proclivity 
for medicating ourselves. Many of us can’t do without psychoactive pharmaceuticals 
(one in five American adults takes an antidepressant). Many more of us don’t want to. 

So there is a paradox in the eugenics-tinged view of drugs: we may think our society 
would be better off without drugs that enhance the psyche or intensify the enjo 3 mient 
of life. But we don’t mean it. We want drugs to be available, and not only to treat acute 
problems. We thrive with them and struggle without them. 

Our American experience, more and more, is mediated by some chemical. What we 
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think about psychoactive drugs comes not from sterile knowledge, but from using the 
drugs, or seeing others use them. We feel we know the dangers that drugs can bring, and 
the pleasures. Either way, we seek to manage them: we want dosages that will help us and 
not kill us; we want those who need psychoactive drugs for medical reasons to have them; 
we want to keep them from those who don’t need them; we want parents to have some con- 
trol over their children; we want children to have a chance at lives that aren’t in the sway of 
some chemical dependence. But however much these risk-management systems assign 
dosages, toxicities, prescribing rules, or prison sentences, what remains is our ambivalence. 

Anxiol 3 dics (and Brautigan) got me through chemistry class, Adderall gets a medical 
student through an exam, SSRIs keep a depressed man from jumping off abridge. Those 
might be grounds for deploring American culture, if that’s your bent. A more generous 
view would be that our enormous capacity for using medications of all kinds, and the 
uncertain relationship we have with them, is an essential aspect of being American. 
Our feelings about drug use express both the value we put on personal experience and 
the coloring of experience by the effect of the medications that shape it. 

We all know people whose lives were ruined once they started using psychoactive 
medications habitually, but we count even more those whose problems started with 
legal psychoactives like alcohol. And still more, it’s fair to say, upend their lives with 
money, or out of love. We are boundlessly capable of making our own lives difficult, 
and those of us who are harmed by psychoactive drugs were almost always suffering to 
begin with. The overdoses, the destitution, the divorces, and all the untoward effects of 
drug use might have been avoided if someone had been able to help earlier on. Almost 
always, it’s something deeper than the drugs. As Saul Bellow’s scientist Benn Grader 
acknowledges in his 1987 novel. More Die of Heartbreak, what we know from science 
about the troubles modernity has brought to the world must be taken seriously. “But,” 
Grader says, “I think more die of heartbreak.” 

What should we do about psychoactive drugs? I have no neat prescription. Seem- 
ingly, we can’t trust individuals not to overmedicate themselves, doctors not to overpre- 
scribe, pharmaceutical companies not to advertise misleadingly, and law enforcement 
not to lump harmless enjoyment with intent to do harm to others. The products of 
nature will relentlessly be turned into further products of industry, and the persis- 
tent and wholly American tendency to use them ever more to make life better, longer, 
and more comfortable won’t go away. As Internet pharmaceutical trading and made- 
to-order molecules render drug purchasing both easier and more individualized, the 
collisions between our experience-driven fears and our experience-tinged aspirations 
will be vexatious: our demands for control always bump up against desires for liberty. 
Meanwhile, the pain, discomfort, and just plain yearning that make people reach for 
medications— those never leave us. The deep question is whether we can look at our 
drug use with compassion, and infuse its management with mercy. • 
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How Chemistry 
Became Biology 

AND HOW LUCA, EARTH’S FIRST LIVING CELL, 

BECAME LUCAS, MY ADORABLE GRANDNEPHEW 

PRISCILLA LONG 

LUCA IS THE ANCESTOR we’re all descended from: the Last Universal Common 
Ancestor, the first living cell on Earth. It was nothing much— a single cell. A cell made 
up of molecules ahle to exist apart from myriad other molecules. A cell contained hy 
some sort of membrane. An actual cell, one that could metabolize, meaning it could 
obtain energy from food. One that could replicate itself. One whose copies could form 
a population that could evolve. A living cell. 

And Lucas? He’s my first grandnephew, five years old, energetic and bright. Cute. 
Adorable, actually. He was born in Ecuador, about four billion years after LUCA became 
the first living cell. Now he lives in Vermont. Lucas’s full name is Lucas Samay Yunga 
Korn. Lucas means light. Samay means, in the Kichwa language, vital energy, whether of 
an inanimate or a living thing. Yunga is Lucas’s father’s surname; Korn, his mother’s. He 
has a little brother— Asha. Today, Lucas Yunga Korn told his mother that he drew a “per- 
fect frog.” He’s learning to sound out words. He plays with his friends in their snow fort. 

How could this amazing child have evolved from one single cell, this LUCA that 
originated some four billion years ago? How could all the rest of us have come from 
this one single cell? Because that is what happened. All life on Earth came from one 
single first living cell. Therefore, all life on Earth is related. We are related to the frogs, 
the pond scum, the whales, the petunias. How do we know? Scientists do not prove 
this or that; they gather evidence. A strong bit of evidence that we all descend from the 

Priscilla Long’s latest books are Crossing Over: Poems and The Writer’s Portable Mentor. Her column 
Science Frictions ran on the Scholar website for 92 weeks. 
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same single cell is the existence of “old genes ” shared hy virtually every form of life on 
Earth. These old genes were, it’s thought, the genes in LUCA, the cell we evolved from. 

Before Life 

What do we know about Earth before life? Earth formed, along with the rest of our 
home solar system, about 4.6 billion years ago from coalescing gases and debris whirl- 
ing about, the result of a supernova, or star explosion. (Contemplate that 4.6 billion 
years for a moment. That would be 4,600 times one million years. By comparison, our 
species, Tfomo sapiens, evolved just 200,000 years ago.) 

We call the time that runs from Earth’s formation to about 3.8 billion years ago the 
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Hadean Eon. Hadean, meaning Hades, Hell. It was hot around here. At a certain point 
the Earth was all magma. During the Hadean Eon of Late Heavy Bombardment, Earth 
got whacked by comets, planetesimals, planets. One of these hits, the Giant Impact, hap- 
pened about 105 million years after the beginning. A Mars-sized planet collided with Earth. 
Earth got bigger, and debris spewed out and began orbiting and eventually coalesced into 
the moon. At first, the sun was dimmer, the moon closer to Earth. With all this excitement. 
Earth lost its entire atmosphere (originally hydrogen and helium) at least once. At some 
point, likely after another big smashup. Earth’s rocks liquefied and iron and nickel sank to 
the core, leaving a crust composed of lighter, silicon-based rocks like granite and quartz. 

Heat rises. Open the oven to check the pie— rising heat blasts your face. Deep within 
the Earth, semiliquid iron heats up, rises, then cools and sinks. It heats up again, rises 
again, cools again, sinks again. These convection currents create a magnetic field around 
Earth that protects all living things from deadly sun flares. Colliding comets donated 
water vapor. Or maybe it was the large, soaking-wet meteorites known as carbonaceous 
chondrites— chips and chunks off asteroids orbiting out there halfway to Jupiter. At 
Earth’s creation time, a lot of space debris was whizzing about. Collisions were common. 
Earth cooled, and water vapor turned to water. The rains came, and it rained for centu- 
ries. The oceans filled. “I luv reyn,” wrote five-year-old Lucas in his journal. Don’t we all. 

Picture Earth covered with ocean, but vCth volcanic islands sticking out of the 
water. Volcanoes vomited methane, sulfur, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, water 
vapor, and chlorine, making a new atmosphere. (Free oxygen, the sort we breathe, had 
no place in that old air.) 

That was the Hadean Eon. Toward the end of that eon (or at the beginning of the 
following Archean Eon), LUCA appeared. Life. Very old rocks hold the evidence. 

Life 

LUCA had an abiotic genesis. Nonliving molecules became living molecules. Abiologic 
became biologic. Today, at home, Lucas did his favorite thing. He made a discovery, 
what he used to call a “discoverment.” It was a mixture of sugar, flour, baking soda, 
paprika, and lemon. He then applied heat (baked it). The discoverment was delicious! 

In 1952, at the University of Chicago, Stanley Miller and Harold Urey, two 
ex-children vCth a chemistry set, made the discoverment of a lifetime. They made a 
glass tube-and-bulb trap for four gases— water vapor, ammonia, methane, and hydro- 
gen-each prominent in the gaseous giants Jupiter and Saturn, and thought to be the 
ones that composed Earth’s early atmosphere. Miller and Urey put water into the 
bottom bulb (representing the original freshwater ocean). They heated the contrap- 
tion. The water evaporated and rose through the tubes to the top bulb. The top bulb 
had electrical charges attached to it, simulating lightning, an energy source on early 
Earth. The atmosphere cooled, condensed, rained into the bottom bulb, heated up 
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again, evaporated again ... They let this run for a week. At the end of the week, they 
discovered black muck— sugars! And amino acids, the components of proteins, those 
essential engines of all bodily functions. They were the very type of amino acids coded 
by “old genes,” the genes shared by virtually every form of life on Earth. 

Miller and Urey did not make life. And subsequent experiments using the vari- 
ous gases spewed by volcanoes also got sugars and also got amino acids and also did 
not make life. As it turned out, these organic compounds— molecules containing car- 
bon— were common, not only on Earth but in space. They were common, but they did 
not commonly occur in the long molecular chains called pol 5 miers that life requires. 

Life began in a world of violent storms, volcanoes, gigantic tides pulled by the 
much-closer moon, tsunamis beyond imagination, and comet and meteorite impacts. 
Or LUCA may have ridden into town on a meteorite from Mars. Evidence of life on 
Mars was claimed for a meteorite collected in 1984 in the Allan Hills area of Antarc- 
tica. NASA scientists studied this rock for years and in 1996 unveiled their conclusion 
(to headlines worldwide) that it showed evidence of life. Yet other scientists disputed 
every piece of the alleged evidence for life on this particular rock. 

Living microbes can survive in space for eons— this we know. So it’s still possible 
that we’re all Martians. We also know that Archaea, the most primitive microbes in 
existence, can survive deep in hot lavas spewing from vents at the mid-oceanic ridges, 
or in hot springs such as those shooting up in Yellowstone. 

LUCA may have arrived on the Mars express or developed as an “extremophile” in the 
extreme environment of early Earth. Many such Archaea expel methane as a waste gas. 
Methane is a global-warming gas; a methane-infused atmosphere would solve the para- 
dox that the early, very-much-dimmer sun should have left Earth too cold to support life. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry may be as dull as an old shoe, but it gave us life. It gave us ourselves. It gave 
us Lucas, who is being read Charlotte’s Web. Who drew a toucan in his sketchbook and 
captioned it: “Lucas droo this.” 

Life— of the Lucas kind and of every other kind— requires pol 5 nners. Life metabo- 
lizes: it obtains and uses energy. Life replicates itself, makes copies of itself, but with 
variation in the copies. If there were no variation in the copies, then the first living 
entity would have functioned like a Xerox machine, producing duplicate after exact 
duplicate. Evolution could not have begun. We could never have evolved. Evolution 
based on natural selection, in which organisms with features most suited to the given 
environment survive to reproduce, depends on variation. Finally, life requires a mem- 
brane, a wall that separates inside from outside. Or so most, but not all, scientists agree. 

Here’s a paradox. Every living thing on Earth has two separate chemical systems that 
interact; one cannot function without the other. These are genes and metabolism. DNAholds 
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the codes (genes) for amino acids that make proteins that set off metabolism. Metabolism 
is the chemical process by which all living things gather the energy and atoms required for 
the maintenance oflife (including DNA). Howcouldlife have begun with only one ofthese? 
Yet how could genetics and metabolism have sprung up together? Or did they develop 
separately and then meet up? And how did polymers form? When researchers stir all the 
molecules that were present on prebiotic Earth into a soup and just let it sit, or even heat it 
up, these small molecules do not form longer chains. They just sit there. They do nothing. 

Something must have forced these small molecules to polymerize. Quite possibly that 
something was clay. Clay takes the form of minuscule compartments that carry a slight 
charge. Over milli ons of years, random molecules were presumablyjammed together with 
other random molecules within biUions of tiny clay compartments. Surely some would 
have polymerized. It may be that a clay vessel was the alchemical urn in which life began. 

Metabolism 

Metabolism is the battery that makes life run. And it looks very similar in all forms of 
life— one more piece of evidence that all life on Earth evolved from LUCA. Metabolism 
breaks apart some substances to release (provide) energy, and it synthesizes other 
substances required by living cells. All life today, every cell, is run by ATP— adenosine 
triphosphate. But ATP’s series of steps to store energy and release it to the cell are far 
too complex to have sprung into use by first life. 

This metabolism requires (we require, in order to live) an inorganic molecule, phos- 
phate. Phosphate is one atom of phosphorus hitched to four atoms of oxygen. Electrons 
have negative charges and protons have positive charges and these charges want to bond. 
In triphosphate the oxygen atoms taken together have four extra negative electrons that 
want want want want to attach to some positive proton. In that urge of unbonded elec- 
trons to bond lies the principle of chemical energy. Add water to ATP, and the marriage 
has been arranged. In our own cells, ATP becomes ADP— adenosine diphosphate, with 
two instead of three phosphate molecules— plus water, plus energy. Then this ADP is 
returned to the mitochondria (the cell’s energy shop). Within the mitochondria, a molecule 
of phosphate is added back to make a new ATP molecule, and the process begins again. 

Each step in this many-step process is catalyzed by proteins called enz5mies. Life 
today runs on lots of proteins, including lots of enzymes. For example, one single 
bacterium cell, anE'. coli cell, contains some 4,000 proteins, most of them enzymes. 

This is now, but what about then? Then, no protein molecule existed to catalyze 
anything. But organic molecules such as adenosine did exist. And minerals such as 
iron and sulfur existed in ocean-bottom hydrothermal vents, and might have donated 
electrons in a simple metabolic process. Even if it was unbelievably inefficient, who 
or what would care? There was no competition. 

One principle in the search for first life is that whatever is thought to have happened 
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to begin life must be compatible with life as we know it, since all life on Earth evolved from 
LUCA. And indeed, one of the metabolic steps in the ADP-ATP cycle is quite ancient and 
does not require oxygen. This step is called glycolysis. A phosphate molecule is added to 
the sugar glucose, and that breaks the glucose molecule and releases its energy for use 
by the cell. Glycolysis is ubiquitous in life. And the step immediately following glycoly- 
sis, the citric acid cycle or Krebs cycle, is also ancient and also ubiquitous. And— it can 
replicate itself! As Robert M. Hazen explains it in The Story of Earth: 

It starts with acetic acid, which contains only two carbon atoms. Acetic acid reacts with 
CO2 to form pyruvic acid (with three carbon atoms), which in turn reacts with more CO2 
to make the four carbon oxaloacetic acid. Other reactions produce progressively larger 
molecules, up to citric acid, with its six carbon atoms. The cycle becomes self-replicating 
when citric acid spontaneously splits into two smaller molecules, acetic acid (two carbon 
atoms) plus oxaloacetic acid (four carbon atoms), which are also part of the molecular 
loop. One cycle of molecules thus becomes two, two become four, and so on. 

The molecules in these reactions, Hazen elaborates, easily synthesize sugars and 
at least one amino acid. Is this life? No. But “it does have the potential to replicate the 
inner circle of molecules at the expense of less fecund chemicals.” 

This has led to the “metabolism first” hypothesis for the beginning of life on Earth. 

Genetics First: The RNA World 

The RNA world hypothesis counters that the first self-replicating molecular entity was 
some type of RNA. RNA (ribonucleic acid) is similar to DNA (deox 5 Tibonucleic acid) 
but composed of only one strand, in contrast to DNA’s double strand. RNA is made 
up of linked nucleotides. (A nucleotide is a molecule composed of abase, a sugar, and 
phosphate.) The RNA world hypothesis imagines an RNA polymer enclosed in some 
sort of membrane. This RNA would carry genetic code (later taken over by DNA) and 
would also replicate itself 

As in metabolism, enz 5 mies set off each reaction that enables RNA to copy the code, 
assemble the correct amino acids, and synthesize a new protein. But first life had no 
proteins. So how could any of this have gotten started? During the 1980s, Thomas 
Cech and Sidney Altman made a major breakthrough. They found that a type of RNA 
could ffse/fcatalyze reactions. They called these catalyzing RNA molecules ribozymes. 
With ribozymes to catalyze simple reactions, proteins were not required. A lucky thing, 
since proteins did not exist. 

Inspired by this discovery, molecular biologist Jack Szostak, in the forefront of 
the quest to solve the puzzle of how chemistry became biology, has labored to cre- 
ate in his lab a self-replicating, metabolizing cell that can evolve. In other words. 
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life. He has not succeeded yet. But he’s getting closer. 

Szostak and his colleagues have gotten short RNA strands (from a lab-supplied tem- 
plate) to polymerize. They have gotten RNA to replicate itself. They have gotten popula- 
tions of RNA molecules to evolve. They have solved the following problem: on early Earth, 
charged magnesium ions may have catalyzed RNA molecules into replicating themselves. 
But magnesium also rips up the fatty acid membrane and destroys growing RNA chains as 
fast as it catalyzes their duplication. Szostalds lab associate Katarzyna Adamala enhanced 
the mix, adding, one at a time, hundreds of compounds to see whether any of them would 
tame this magnesium ion. No luck. She finally discovered that if she added a citric acid 
derivative to the mix, it bonded to the magnesium enough to keep it from chewing the 
proto-cell to bits but not enough to prevent it from catalyzing the RNA Problem solved. 

Progress! But so far, no one has gotten RNA to form all by itself in a proto-cell using 
only elements available on prebiotic Earth. All the successes have been achieved by using 
lab-supplied templates. RNA is fragile and breaks easily, and although iPs simpler than 
DNA it’s not all that simple. What could the explanation be? Could LUCA have used a 
molecule simpler than RNA to catal3^e and replicate a molecule that evolved into RNA? 

The Membrane 

Cells today have membranes made of fat molecules called lipids. Lipids repel water. 
This is good for preventing the surrounding water from dissolving the contents of the 
cell. The problem is that the insides of a cell are also mostly water. In modern cells, a 
molecule comprising phosphorus and a lipid makes a phospholipid. The phosphorus 
part of the molecule adores water, and the lipid part abhors it. Dump these molecules 
into water and the lipid parts clump together to escape the water. In this way they form 
a vesicle, a double-layered membrane that has an outer layer that adores water and 
an inner layer that repels water, letting it through its structures only very selectively. 

And yes, vesicles, or something like them, were present in the early solar system. 
Biochemist David Deamer studied bits of the Murchison meteorite, which fell into 
Murchison, Australia, at 11 A.M. on September 28, 1969, and which is older than Earth 
itself. Not only did this rock contain numerous organic molecules, but, as Deamer 
discovered and reports in his hook First Life, it contained lipid-like molecules that 
assembled themselves “into cell-sized membranous vesicles.” 

These were membranous vesicles, but they were not cell membranes. Cell mem- 
branes have elaborate protein-controlled pores and pumps to allow for the entrance 
of food and exit of waste. The first cells, the cells before proteins, could not have had 
protein-controlled pores and pumps. How could they eat? How could they excrete? 

Szostak discovered that fatty- acid molecules could form leaky cell-like structures 
that could admit nucleotides, the components of RNA. Then the nucleotides would 
start growing chains that got too big to get back out. Hah! 
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How Did Life Happen? 

How did the long chains of molecules assemble from the many smaller organic mol- 
ecules floating about? How did metabolism begin? How did replication begin? When 
did the membrane materialize to contain the molecules that carried out metabolism 
and replication, and to separate outside from inside? Where did this happen? The 
short answer is, we don’t know. But we’re getting closer to a plausible scenario. Life 
may have started in hot hydrothermal vents that open in the floor of the ocean. Iron 
or sulfur or both could have catalyzed reactions. 

Or maybe David Deamer and Bruce Darner are on the right track. They hypoth- 
esize that life began in a hot springs environment that alternated between wet and dry. 
When water is present, trillions of fatty-acid molecules form vesicles, enclosing tril- 
lions of random organic molecules. When the rocks dry up, the fatty acids coagulate 
into layers. These layers trap organic molecules between them, monomers that are 
thereby forced together, making polymers. Then the water spouts once again, releas- 
ing trillions of new fatty-acid vesicles enclosing new random poljmiers. Trillions of 
new vesicles surround trillions of random organic molecules each time the hot spring 
spouts. If, over millions of years, one or more of these enclosed polymers began chemi- 
cal reactions for splitting and metabolizing, there you would have life— LUCA. 

We can never go back. There’s no time machine. But we’re not far from comprehending 
the ways in which life may likely have developed out of nonliving molecules and energy. 

Life After LUCA 

However it came about, LUCA was the big bang of life on Earth. And it’s remarkable to 
think that from LUCA’s entrance, four billion years ago, until 700 million years ago, all 
life was single-celled life. Whereas Lucas’s body will ultimately have 37.2 trillion cells. 

Long after LUCA arrived— 2.4 billion to 2.35 billion years ago, according to a new 
interpretation elaborated by Peter Ward and Joe Kirschvink in their book A Afew His- 
tory of Life— 3 l second great event occurred: photosynthesis. Cyanobacteria evolved. 
These single-celled bacteria began using the energy of the sun, plus water and carbon 
dioxide, to make glucose— sugars. Their waste gas was oxygen. The ocean began to be 
oxygenated. The air began to be oxygenated. An isotope of oxygen, O 3 , began to form 
an ozone layer at the top of the atmosphere. This was the Great Oxygenation Event. 

Cyanobacteria gave oxygen-dependent organisms— such as young Lucas and all 
the rest of us— air to breathe, food to eat, and an ozone shield that protected Earth 
from the sun’s killing ultraviolet rays. 

Other great events happened on the road from LUCA to Lucas. Plate tectonics 
shifted land masses around, making and remaking continents. Multicellular life 
began some 700 million years ago. Land plants evolved from pond scum (green 
algae). The explosion of multicellular life forms began in the Cambrian period. 
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about 542 million years ago. Several disastrous extinction events changed every- 
thing, each time. The most catastrophic was the end-Permian extinction, the mother 
of all extinctions, which, 251 million years ago, wiped out 90 to 95 percent of life 
on Earth. (Memo to ourselves: this event was due, in part, to ocean acidification 
and global warming.) After the end-Permian extinction, dinosaurs evolved. Birds 
evolved. Small mammals evolved. 

Once again, disaster, when the Chicxulub asteroid smacked into Earth 65.5 mil- 
lion years ago. Hundreds of species of dinosaurs were wiped out. Slowly mammals 
diversified further and took up more niches. Primates, our kind, evolved. One early 
proto-primate (Purgatorius) made it through the Chicxulub catastrophe. True pri- 
mates evolved some 55 million years ago. These squirrel-sized mammals had forefeet 
and hind feet good at grasping things. Then came the monkeys. Then came the great 
apes. In the 1970s, the bones of our cousin Lucy, a bipedal upright primate with a small 
brain, were found and dated to about 3.2 million years ago. 

Walking releases the hands. Hands are useful. Lucas, coming in from playing in 
the snow, announced that the snow had given him new superpowers. He could now 
grow more hands, and one of these hands could turn into a hammer. 

Lucas is right. Hands gave us superpowers. Hands could extend their usefulness by 
using tools. Figuring out tools requires brainpower, and those with more of that sur- 
vived better to reproduce more. Homo habilis, an early member of our genus, means 
“handyman.” We evolved fromPfomo habilis through Lfomo erectus through a possible 
Homo heidelbergensis, ending up about 200,000 years ago as ourselves— iTomo sapiens. 

Then language happened. Here’s Lucas, speaking to his mother: 

—Hey, Mommy, what’s Jengdin? 

-What? 

—Jengdin. 

—I don’t know. Where did you hear the word? 

— Oh. I just made it up. 

—And what does it mean? 

—I don’t know. 

What does it mean? That is the question. That is our question. Starting with LUCA, we 
who strive to find meaning evolved. And because we evolved, the amazing Lucas Samay 
Yunga Kom was born. Lucas, named for light, for vital energy. Lucas who watches Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles on YouTube. Who plays ninja turtles versus the bad guys with his 
mommy, using a shoelace for a sword. Who yells “hai-YA!” every time he swings his shoelace. 

Lucas is one consequence of the abiotic genesis of life on Earth. There are zillions 
of others. But right now I can’t think of a better one. • 
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Awakenings 

DURING THE 19TH CENTURY, THE ADVENT OE 
NEW RELIGIONS AND BRIMSTONE ERONTIER PREAOHERS 
LED TO EIERCE DEBATES THAT PERSIST TO THIS DAY 

SUSAN JACOBY 



In 1801, when I was in my sixteenth year, my father, my eldest half brother, and myself, 
attended a wedding about five miles from home, where there was a great deal of drinking 
and dancing, which was very common at marriages [in] those days. . . . After a late hour in 
the night, we mounted our horses and started for home. I was riding my race-horse. 

A few minutes after we had put up the horses, and were sitting by the fire, I began to 
reflect on the manner in which I had spent the day and evening [and] felt guilty and con- 
demned. ... [A] U of a sudden, my blood rushed to my head, my heart palpitated, in a few 
minutes I turned blind; an awful impression rested on my mind that death had come and 
I was unprepared to die. I fell on my knees and began to ask God to have mercy on me. 

—Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, The Backwoods Preacher, 1856 

Thus did Peter Cartwright, one of the most fiery evangelical Methodist preachers 
of America’s first century, describe the beginning of his conversion experience at the 1801 
Cane Ridge Communion, a famous revival meeting in southwestern Kentucky that even- 
tually drew, according to some sources, tens of thousands of previously unchurched, or 
at least religiously lukewarm, souls. By other accounts, there may have been only thou- 
sands, but even allowing for the exaggeration of pious observers, the Cane Ridge gathering 
was one of the most significant religious events in American history. “Lord, make it like 
Cane Ridge,” was a frequent prayer at American revival meetings for decades afterward. 

The spiritual awakening of the young, largely unschooled (but not illiterate) Cart- 
wright was, in many respects, typical of the evangelical conversions that would charac- 

Susan Jacoby is the author of the forthcoming book Strange Gods; A Secular History of Conversion, from 
which this essay is adapted. She is the author of 11 other books. 
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terize American life throughout many cycles of religious fervor, exemplified in revival 
meetings in both the 19th and 20th centuries. The earliest “born-again” conversions, 
legally protected (like all religious choice) by the new Constitution, laid a social template 
for the widely held American concept of religion as an individual rather than a strictly 
institutional relationship with God. This template, which fostered acceptance of many 
other (though not all) types of conversions, has lasted into our ovm time, when an increas- 
ing number of Americans call themselves “spiritual, but not religious”— an amorphous 
self-description that surely would have horrified biblical literalists like Cartwright. 

Born in 1785 in Amherst County, Virginia, Cartwright grew up in a pioneer farm 
family that pulled up stakes several years after the end of the Revolutionary War (Peter’s 
father was a veteran) and headed west. Kentucky was the lawless frontier, and Logan 
County, where the family settled down, was known as Rogues’ Harbor. As Cartwright 
colorfully recounts in his best-selling memoir: 

Here many refugees, from almost all parts of the Union, fled to escape justice or pun- 
ishment; for although there was law, yet it could not be executed, and it was a desper- 
ate state of society. Murderers, horse thieves, highway robbers, and counterfeiters fled 
here until they combined and actually formed a majority. The honest and civil part of 
the citizens would prosecute these wretched banditti, but they would swear each other 
clear; and they really put all law at defiance, and carried on in such desperate violence 
and outrage that the honest part of the citizens seemed to be driven to the necessity 
of uniting and combining together, and taking the law into their own hands, under the 
name of Regulators. This was a very desperate state of things. 

Gun battles and l5mchings (the latter usually carried out by Regulators against crimi- 
nals) were the stuff of daily life, and it was not easy to determine who was on the side of the 
law. Puritan hegemony, which had restrained ordinary criminal behavior as well as reli- 
gious dissent in the early days of colonization in New England, did not exist on the frontier. 
Thus, the arrival of circuit-riding preachers, whose theological credentials came not fi'om 
any eastern divinity school but from their own conversion experiences, was greeted as a 
force for much-needed order. To churchgoing Americans in long-established small towns 
in New England or even in the large, less orderly cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, revival meetings on the frontier looked like wild, disorderly melees bordering on 
the savage. To settlers on the frontier, the revivals brought hope of a new kind of security 
based on some sort of religious affiliation, which might also encourage the establishment 
of functional law enforcement institutions. As Richard Hofstadter observes irvAnti-Intel- 
lectualism in American Life (1963), “The style of a church or sect is to a great extent a func- 
tion of social class, and the forms of worship and religious doctrine congenial to one social 
group maybe uncongenial to another.” The “possessing classes,” Hofstadter argues, have 
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generally shown more interest in reconciling religion with reason 
and with the observance of traditional liturgical forms. The “disin- 
herited classes,” by contrast, have been moved more by emotional 
forms of religion and are hostile to ecclesiastical hierarchy associ- 
ated with the upper classes. 



On his moment of reli- 
gious conversion, Peter 
Cartwright wrote: "Divine 
light flashed all round me, 
and it really seemed as if 
I was in heaven." 



The one unusual aspect of Cartwright’s upbringing on the frontier was that his 
father sent him, for a brief time, to a boarding school run by a traveling preacher for 



the Methodist Episcopal Church. There Cartwright learned to read and write— allow- 
ing him to greatly enhance his future prospects in spite of his expressed disdain for 
higher education (at least insofar as it was considered a qualification for the ministries 
of upper-class denominations). Had he been illiterate, Cartwright would not have 



become one of the best-known Methodist ministers of his day. By the 1820s, frontier 
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communities were beginning to regard the presence of a school, which often doubled 
as a church, as a necessary sign of civilization. A Kentucky farmer might not have had 
any use for a circuit- riding preacher with a degree from the Yale Divinity School, but 
he would have valued a minister who could actually read the Good Book. 

An estimated 90 percent of the residents of the brand-new United States of America 
were unchurched when Cartwright was born, during the early years of the Second Great 
Awakening. Unchurched did not mean that Americans were indifferent to religion but 
that they were in the process of moving to areas of the country beyond the reach of exist- 
ing, formal religious institutions. Thus, a large proportion of the population was ripe for 
proselytizing preachers who spread out across the land over thousands of miles. Religious 
conversion, at least among Protestant denominations, became a feature of daily life in the 
formative decades of the Republic. Furthermore— then as now— born-again experiences 
that took place without exchanging one denomination for another were also considered 
forms of conversion. And— then as now— families whose faith was expressed mainly by 
saying grace before meals and going to church on Sunday could be irked and unsettled 
by a member who suddenly placed Jesus at the center of every aspect of life. Cartwright 
does not teU us how his father and brother reacted to his sudden discovery that dancing 
and riding racehorses— which they enjoyed— were not only a waste of time but also sinful. 

Cartwright’s description of his own conversion moment at Cane Ridge is t5q3ical 
of many accounts by literate converts: 

To this meeting I repaired, a guilty, wretched sinner. On the Saturday evening of said 
meeting, I went, with weeping multitudes, and bowed before the stand, and earnestly 
prayed for mercy. In the midst of a solemn struggle of soul, an impression was made 
on my mind, as though a voice said to me, “Thy sins are all forgiven thee.” Divine light 
flashed all round me, and it really seemed as if I was in heaven; the trees, the leaves on 
them, and everything seemed, and I really thought were, praising God. My mother raised 
the shout, my Christian friends crowded around me and joined me in praising God; and 
though I have been since then, in many instances, unfaithful, yet I have never, for one 
moment, doubted that the Lord did, then and there, forgive my sins and give me religion. 

Many conversion accounts have an adolescent tone (whether or not they actually took 
place in adolescence). Nearly all such stories display an exaggerated consciousness of 
both sin and the possibility of redemption, a sense of being directly addressed by an 
otherworldly power, and supernatural manifestations within the natural world. Cart- 
wright, like Saul on the road to Damascus, experienced a period of blindness. Flashing 
lights are as much a staple of conversion accounts from 19th-century revival meet- 
ings as a white light at the end of a tunnel in every modern movie about near-death 
experiences. Unlike Augustine’s Confessions, American adolescent conversion stories 
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generally skirted the subject of sexual sin: an excessive fondness for dancing was as 
close as Cartwright got to the heart of the matter. These religious awakenings, however 
sudden and undirected by ecclesiastical hierarchy, nevertheless produced profound 
changes in many personal lives— my definition of a genuine conversion. It took time 
for existing religious institutions to catch up with the westward movement of settlers, 
and “backwoods” preachers, many self-appointed, would fill the gap. 



Cartwright eventually settled in Illinois, where he mixed religion and politics 
with zest. Like most evangelicals, he was quick to denounce any hint of government 
interference with religion but was uninterested in the other side of the founding con- 
stitutional bargain, which restrains religious interference with government. In his first 
run for public office in 1832, the Reverend Cartwright, a Democrat, defeated a Whig, 
a young store clerk named Abraham Lincoln, for a seat in the Illinois state legislature. 
In 1846, however, Cartwright ran for Congress and was defeated by his former oppo- 
nent, now a lawyer. Lincoln, who had trained for his profession with an older attorney 
instead of attending law school, shared Cartwright’s lack of formal schooling but not his 
biblically literal religious convictions. During the 1846 campaign, Cartwright charged 
Lincoln with deism and “infidelity”— an accusation based partly on the well-known 
fact that Lincoln did not belong to any church (an omission less acceptable socially 
in the 1840s than it had been when Cartwright was young ). And though Cartwright 
dismissed Enlightenment thought, Lincoln was drawn to thinkers who ranged from 
the most liberal Protestants to outright atheists. Two of the books Lincoln was read- 
ing at the time of his first campaign against Cartwright were Enlightenment classics— 
Thomas Paine’s The Age of Reason and Constantin Volney’s The Ruins. 

Cartwright’s encounters with Lincoln (not altogether unfriendly, because they 
would come to agree about slavery) embodied a confrontation between two competing 
forces that have shaped American religious culture to this day. The first, exemplified by 
Cartwright’s conversion, was a propensity for highly emotional, nonhierarchical, per- 
sonal forms of religion associated with biblical literalism and revivalism. The second 
was a struggle within mainline American Protestantism to reconcile Christian faith 
with Enlightenment rationalism. Lincoln the freethinker— a man who, whatever his 
private beliefs were, would have nothing to do with organized religion— was shaped 
in part by the individualism of the frontier and in part by the mainstream religious 
split that encouraged not only the establishment of more liberal Protestant denomi- 
nations but also the rise of secular American freethought. 

Between 1790 and 1830, roughly half of the Puritan-descended Congregationalist 
churches in Massachusetts had been transformed into Unitarian congregations. The 
spread of less doctrinaire forms of Protestantism was closely related to the emergence 
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in the early Republic of leaders who eschewed traditional religious institutions. This 
split between the conventional Puritan-descended denominations and more liberal 
intellectual denominations was carried westward by settlers— first from New Eng- 
land to Upstate New York, then to the Midwest, and finally to the Pacific Northwest. 

The Unitarians, while not aggressive prosel54izers in the fashion of evangelical reviv- 
alists, converted plenty of Puritans to a personal form of religion that stressed reason 
and good works rather than blind faith, predestination, and divine fury. John Adams, for 
instance, belonged to this group— though he would never have called himself a “convert.” 
He simply (and not so simply) opposed all forms of religion that involved intellectual or 
political coercion and that did not make room for science and reason. It could not have 
been clearer from Adams’s correspondence with Thomas Jefferson during the last 14 
years of their lives that the two men, despite their many political differences, were in 
fundamental agreement about religion. “We can never be so certain of any Prophecy,” 
Adams wrote to Jefferson in 1813, 

or the fulfilment of any Prophecy; or of any miracle, or the design of any miracle as We 
are, from the revelation of nature ie. Natures God that two and two are equal to four. 
Miracles or Prophecies might frighten us out of our Witts; might scare us to death; 
might induce Us to lie, to say that We believe that 2 and 2 make 5. But We should not 
believe it. We should know the contrary. 

A man like Adams, and thousands who moved from Puritan orthodoxy to liberal 
Protestantism or secular freethought (sometimes both) through rational reevaluation 
rather than mystical revelation, would never have been found trembling at hashing 
lights on the grounds of a revival meeting. Yet the split within the Puritan-descended 
churches that gave rise to Unitarianism and Universalism, in England as well as in the 
United States, was a conversion movement as surely as the revivalism that prompted 
farmers to pitch tents in muddy fields where preachers talked about salvation and dam- 
nation. Nevertheless, the liberalization of Protestantism was a long-term intellectual 
movement, not a sudden awakening— more like the modern transition to secularism 
from religious belief than the dramatic instantaneous religious conversions of the past. 

Although the Unitarian-Universalist philosophy (if not the churches themselves) 
would prove well suited to the promotion of freethought on the frontier, the emotional 
revivalism personified by Cartwright found a larger and very different constituency in 
an antipodal position within the same unsettled society. What liberal Protestantism and 
evangelical fundamentalism had in common was their encouragement of individualism 
in religious thinking— whether that meant a personal relationship with God or personal 
doubt about the existence of any divinity. Self-educated men such as Lincoln learned 
to read from the Bible— usually the only book in their homes— and needed years to find 
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and absorb the thoughts of other, nonreligious authors and integrate them with ear- 
lier religious teachings. People who had to work hard to acquire the basic materials for 
learning could not afford to cut the process short by embracing revelation while light- 
ning flashed. Overnight conversions were so alien to the intellectual temperament that 
educated Americans (with some notable exceptions like William James) were inclined 
to dismiss even the most sincere accounts as inherently fraudulent. 



Devout evangelicals on the frontierwere as appalled by conversions to more intel- 
lectual faiths like Unitarianism and Universalism as they were by the overt anticlericalism 
heginningto he voiced hy freethinkers. Forfimdamentahsts, liberal Protestantism was often 
conflated with freethought and atheism. Cartwright tells the story of what he considered 
the d isastrous conversion of the former Methodist preacher Beverly Allen, with whom 
he had boarded during the brief period of his childhood when he learned to read. Allen 
seems to have abandoned Methodism for Universalism after shooting and killing a sher- 
iff because Universalism promised that all 
could be saved. Lo and behold, Cartwright, 
having undergone his own conversion and 
become a Methodist minister, was called 
to the bed of the dying Universalist. “Just 
before he died I asked him if he was willing 
to die and meet his final Judge with his Uni- 
versalist sentiments,” Cartwright recounts. 

“He frankly said that he was not. He said he 
could make the mercy of God cover every 
case in his mind but his own, hut he thought 
there was no mercy for him; and in this state of mind he left the world, bidding his fam- 
ily and friends an eternal farewell, warning them not to come to that place of torment to 
which he felt himself eternally doomed.” 

This story of a Universalist’s deathbed abandonment of belief in universal salvation 
is an odd twist on the tales of atheists and freethinkers such as Voltaire and Thomas 
Paine, said to have made deathbed conversions to the orthodox religion they rejected in 
life. Actually, an abandonment such as Allen’s makes a good deal less emotional sense, 
since the Universalist was condemning himself, while a dying freethinker embracing 
some undefined form of faith would be hedging his bets. To exclude only oneself from 
God’s mercy is surely one of the stranger varieties of religious experience. 

Neither did social toleration of conversion, on the frontier or in the East, extend to 
switches of faith from Protestantism to Roman Catholicism. Anti-Catholicism was a 
prejudice that united American Protestants of otherwise feuding denominations and 
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very different social classes. Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton (1774-1821), like Cartwright, 
came of age in the new American Republic and was a religious convert— but that is all 
she had in common with the backwoods preacher. Born into a prominent Episcopal 
family in New York City, Seton converted to Catholicism in 1805, founded the American 
Sisters of Charity, and was canonized in 1975 as the hrst American-born saint. She was 
disowned by her Episcopal family, but the difference between the New World and the 
Old was that under the Constitution, her relatives could not use the power of the state 
to overrule their black sheep’s religious choice. 

Even with regard to Jews— the scapegoats of Europe— devout evangelicals in the 
early Republic generally relied on out-arguing any challenge from the older faith. Cart- 
wright describes a telling incident, not long after his own conversion, in which he and 
his fellow Methodists encountered a Jew who “was tolerably smart, and seemed to take 
great delight in opposing the Christian religion.” At one of Cartwright’s prayer meetings, 
“this Jew appeared” and told the Methodists that “it was idolatry to pray to Jesus Christ, 
and that God did not nor would he answer such prayers.” Cartwright asked him, “Do you 
really believe that there is a God?” Yes, the Jew replied. “Do you really believe that this 
work among us is wrong?” Cartwright asked. The Jew said he did believe that Christian 
proselytizing was wrong, and his response led to nothing more than an extended bibli- 
cal argument. One can only imagine what might have happened had a Jew made such 
a comment at a Christian prayer meeting in contemporary Geneva, Frankfurt, or Lyon. 

Nevertheless, American attitudes toward new religions, especially if they involved 
successful and determined proselytizers like Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Chris- 
tian Scientists, ranged from suspicion to persecution. It is well known that after Joseph 
Smith saw a vision in a glade in Upstate New York in 1823 and received the gold plates with 
the Book of Mormon, the Mormons were driven out from one place after another— the 
plates were, conveniently, seen by no one but Smith himself— settling eventually in Utah. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses— founded by Charles Taze Russell in 1872— were considered 
pests because of their aggressive personal proseljhizing. The older negative view of this 
strange religion would morph into persecution at the beginning of the Second World 
War, when the Witnesses’ refusal to salute the flag or recite the Pledge of Allegiance 
led to vindication in one of the most important civil liberties cases in American his- 
tory, West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette. This 1943 decision reversed 
a Supreme Court ruling issued only three years earlier, in which the court had upheld 
the right of schools to expel children who refused to recite the pledge. The earlier deci- 
sion was associated with mob violence in which Witnesses were tarred and feathered. 
In Nebraska, one Witness was even castrated. 

In the Barnette decision. Justice Robert H. Jackson, who later became the lead 
American prosecutor at the Nuremberg war crimes trials, declared that “if there is 
any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 
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prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion or force citizens to confess byword or act their faith therein.” 

Part of the long-term hostility to the Witnesses was certainly class-based. They 
drew many of their converts from the poor and poorly educated; in most communi- 
ties, it was a social disagrace for a family to lose a relative to what was perceived to be 
a fringe religion. This was as true within African-American churches as in predomi- 
nantly white religious denominations. 

Mormonism seemed to be a marginalizing t}^e of new religion at first, but the 
church eventually showed its pragmatism by renouncing polygamy as a condition of 
Utah’s admission to the Union in 1896. Moreover, Mormons would become wealthy and 
politically influential as a result of generations of endogamous marriage and a culture 
that emphasized the importance of supporting other Mormons financially and socially. 

Thus, the American majority’s negative reaction to the three largest new religions 
founded in the 19th century was based not so much on theological differences as on 
violations of social norms. Regarding Mormons, the issue was polygamy and, later, the 
heritage of polygamy. For the Witnesses, until World War II, hostility was generated 
mainly by their refusal to mind their own business concerning the religion of their 
neighbors. Christian Science, founded by Mary Baker Eddy in the 1870s, was some- 
thing of a special case. At a time when doctors knew little more than their patients did 
about the causes of and cures for disease, the faith’s rejection of contemporary medi- 
cine did not seem wildly unreasonable. But as killer diseases began to succumb first 
to improved sanitation in the late 19th century and then to antibiotics and vaccines 
in the 20th, Christian Science increasingly looked like lunacy to potential converts. 

One fundamental aspect of American civic life has never changed— the obligation 
to respect every religious and antireligious institution’s right to exist. Cartwright hated 
Universalism, and Elizabeth Seton’s relatives disowned her for becoming a Catholic, 
but the first American religious commandment (after the First Amendment, of course) 
emerged in the early republican era. The admonition goes something like this: “Thou 
shalt not pester thy neighbors about adopting whatever outlandish or downright repel- 
lent theologies they and thou art perfectly free to profess.” This unwritten commandment 
was and is a source of persistent tension within American society, since proselytizing, 
for many believers, is an integral part of their practice of religion. But the tension did 
not negate the huge difference between the rest of the world and the young American 
Republic, graced by a founding document mandating that citizens be free to follow their 
consciences regardless of majority opinion. That this fundamental principle has been 
violated many times makes it more, not less, important. The legal underpinning for the 
right to choose one’s faith, or no faith at all, continues to enable both the unusual Ameri- 
can approval of religious conversion and the fierceness with which Americans sometimes 
turn against religions suspected of covertly or overtly undermining that freedom. • 
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The masterworks described in these poems 
by Sandra M. Gilbert will be familiar to anyone 
acquainted with Western art, but I doubt they 
have ever been considered as a group. They 
belong together, Gilbert declares, because 
they all concern, well, meals. 

Do a Google image search for Gilbert’s titles 
as you settle in to read. Not that she fails to 
evoke them vividly. But you will appreciate all 
the more, with the image in front of you, how 
terribly precise is, for instance, her descrip- 
tion of the strawberry and the man hugging it 
in the lower-right-hand corner of the center 
panel of Hieron3mius Bosch’s Garden of Earthly 
Delights. That strawberry is “bigger than he 
is, big as a / throne he could climb on, bigger 
than the fat old / pillow of his mother’s breast, 
so big that if he / were a worm he might bore 
into it & coil inside / its eerie pulp & nibble in 
a dream of / forever.” This worm-man’s eyes 
are bigger than his stomach— bigger even than 
what he can put his arms around. Gilbert has 
translated, into poetry, what Bosch has caught 
in painting: the regressive, deathly mood of 
primitive appetite. Those “icky prickles”! 

Gilbert’s response to Edouard Manet’s 
Dejeuner sur I’herbe expresses an incisive 
feminist consciousness. Gilbert restores to 
the overexposed image its original, arrest- 
ing strangeness. She does this by recogniz- 
ing the artist’s sense of humor, as expressed 
in the unlikely combination of two nattily 
attired young men and the bare, brazen, beau- 
tiful Victorine Meurent— Manet’s favorite 
model— who seems to dare the viewer to try 



to look away from her. Gilbert asks straight 
out what surely many have wondered— “So 
did they or didn’t they, how else to put it, fuck 
her between courses”? It’s hard to see these 
gentlemen fucking her or anyone, however, so 
occupied are they with “Bergsonian chatter” 
and the refined vocabulary of French cuisine. 
But that’s the point. The model knows what 
the men repress: at the center of this picnic, 
as in so many great works of art, woman is 
the main course. 

Edward Hopper’s tense, insistently angu- 
lar composition Nighthawks, as Gilbert reads 
it, is an ascetic refusal of the visual appetites 
Manet and Bosch engage. “Not wanting” is a 
defense against the potential violence in the 
male customers (their beaky hats, that pointed 
nose), and the red dress, red hair, red lips of the 
woman, their prey. Does it deepen the paint- 
ing’s mystery or explain it that Hopper’s wife, 
Jo, was the model for the woman and Hopper 
himself the model for both men? 

Francisco Goya’s Saturn: Gilbert conveys 
precisely what is so indelible about this hor- 
rible image, namely, how Goya has captured 
the labor, the physical demands of eating. 
(“Still working on that?” our servers ask us 
respectfully.) The aged artist executed this 
painting on his dining room wall. Can you 
imagine sitting down to eat in its presence? 
For relief, Gilbert directs our attention out- 
side the house, where the god’s wife stands 
“dressed as a plum tree” (Mother Nature to 
his Father Time). But all she can do is weep 
very beautifully. • 
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FOUR POEMS Sandra M. Gilbert 



I 

I 

Goya’s Saturn Devouring ! 

One of His Children | 

i 

F irst he swallowed the screams. | 

They were bitter, stringy, hard to chew, but he seasoned them | 

with the sweet dark curls & managed to get them down I 

without gagging, & then opened wide, wide I 

I 

for the head, the staring eyes, the tender mouth that had smiled | 

just a minute ago, & the fountain of blood that exploded | 

from the white neck, causing him to choke just a little but he I 

bent to the task, it was imperative that he finish, though his own head | 

seemed to be exploding too, & he could feel his eyes ! 

bulging like boulders, his teeth dulling & blackening I 

with the dried blood as he licked the slim stiff | 

arm that had been thrust out as if in salute, & he knew \ 

he’d have to gnaw for centuries, legs spread, I 

shoulders askew, on the crumbling black wall ! 

of the dining room while beyond the slammed-down j 

window of his rage the mother i 

stood in the garden dressed as a plum tree, | 

her blooming pink army of petals | 

I 

wilting 8c uselessly falling. \ 




J 



Poetry 



Manet, Dejeuner sur Fherbe 



So did they or didn’t they, how else to put \t,fuck her between courses— 
between, say, the salade olivier & the not very dissimilar 
potato salade Piemontaise, or between the jambon persille 
& the caviar d’aubergine?— 



In any case, however it happened, where 
or whether, she’s clearly annoyed, sitting straight up in her beautiful 
glistening skin & wondering why two healthy expensive young men 
are fancily suited, as if indifferent, beside her. 

What was the point then, of enlisting Liline & urging her to stir herself around 
in her underwear in that muddy stream in the Bois? What was the point 
of putting on & taking off pastel ruffles & tiresome corsets & equally 
obnoxious straw hats? The not very gentle gentlemen 

(considering their odd behavior) 

are deep in baritone Bergsonian chatter & she’s left 

to look at whoever wants to look at her, since she, as she knows, 

is the point of the dejeuner, a plat principal 

as wise as if a fatted calf were suddenly to reattach its lost 
tete 8c turn toward you, audience, with a sly smile, saying Me void, 
prepared by the best of chefs, so let your passions carve my white 
loin, my succulent thigh, belly & breast— only do remember 

whatever you plan to bite, suck or chew, 
my scornful eyes will be appraising you. 
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Hopper's Niglithawks | 

I 

I 

I 

not wanting to eat, not | 

wanting to eat at midnight or maybe | 

I 

not wanting anything at all in the | 

mouth, ever, not even the coffee in its giant silver I 

tanks, not the sawdust tidbit of a sandwich | 

held together by a tooth- | 

I 

pick with a paper frill, not the curlicue i 

of lettuce, not wanting that, not even wanting | 

the red dress, the matching hairdo, just wanting i 

maybe to smoke or stare into the black gap | 

I 

in the cup or at the shiny swerve of counter, the two | 

guys six feet from each other with their hats tipped j 

I 

at the same angle, same | 

dark suits, not wanting to think about what i 

I 

the short-order cook in his white sailor outfit is | 

j ust about to say, not wanting to wonder what he I 

i 

sees coming around the corner on the other | 

side of the great curve of plateglass that locks out | 

I 

the empty street, not wanting to bite into those | 

I 

blue-green shadows, not wanting. | 




Poetry 



Bosch’s Garden of Earthly Deliglits 



What crimson joy, as Blake would say, for the pale 
half-man half-embryo— silly on the lower 
right— embracing a strawberry so swollen 

with the fever of its own self 

that it’s bigger than he is, big as a 

throne he could climb on, bigger than the fat old 

pillow of his mother’s breast, so big that if he 
were a worm he might bore into it & coil inside 
its eerie pulp & nibble in a dream of 

forever, forgetting that— as the painter 
probably means— he’s really just a skinny 
fruit, dangling like a pod from a splayed hull, 

his skin already the hue of death, 

& the strawberry full of icky prickles. 
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My 

Newfoundland 

THE SENSATIONS OE LANDING ON THE ISLAND LONG AGO 
HAUNTED A WRITER’S EINAL MEMORIES 

PAUL WEST 

1 

My first teaching job carried me straight from the RAF and England to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, when I was but 27. 1 still find my first impressions to be the overpow- 
ering ones: of fog or knocking sea. The town seemed nothing like the Oldest City in 
North America. It clutched and clung to the rocks like snails— perhaps the mist might 
have dissolved it or the sea gnawed it down. From the air it looked precarious; from 
the sea, as I sneaked in through the Narrows, as sheer a pair of nautical jaws as one 
could wish for a landfall, the effect was altogether different: still the shantytown with 
much rust and much gesticulating new paint, but also the settled center of a kind of 
commerce, silver oil tanks glittering in whatever sun there was. The harbor had the 
slack gape of a transatlantic Cardiff or Merseyside in miniature. 

I was fortunate in my arrival because the rain was pouring. From the first I could 
catch a sight of the genius of the island, this place that has icebergs in June. It all looked 
F innish, perfunctory, and sparse. Miles and miles of timber hemmed in smallish areas 
of shaggy rock. Settlements seemed few, roads fewer. After a swift ride through streets 
of sad houses, all wooden and flimsy, I was dropped off at Circular Road, where lodg- 
ings had been arranged for me. I did not know it, but I was on the threshold of a reve- 
lation— a symbol was to be vouchsafed for me. 

Here was another house badly in need of paint, but the garden was neat and groomed. 
Paul West, who died in October, was the author of more than 50 books of fiction, poetry, and essays. 
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There was a cropped hedge, a lawn; I felt just a small bit at home as I trudged down the 
path. I rang. There appeared a timid little maid who, as I later found out, had a strident 
voice and keened dirges all day. I was led in through a door of stained glass that offered 
some Boy Blue idyll. Then I was in the museum: all around me were glass cases full of 
tattered taxidermy. Birds indignant in arrested flight leered at me from near the ceiling. 
A large engraving of a dying ox stared me in the face. The furniture was mostly of cast 
iron, especially the hallstand, a vast edifice of consummate ingenuity. This was festooned 
with furs, sticks, scarves, and old ladies’ hats. On the right was a sanctum, the door just a 
little open so that its air of dusty disuse could filter out into the hall. The floor was madly 
polished, the family prints were arranged altarwise on a little table, and several frail 
chairs seemed to be straining forward, as if to emulate the strength and purpose of the 
old toasting forks and spits that stood against the walls. I gazed, appalled. 

Then my landlady-to-be emerged from the gloom: an old woman with a lively face 
and plenty of salty spirit. At once I was sat down to tea and currant cake. A large coal fire 
burned in the grate; everywhere in the living room there were roses— painted and two- 
dimensional; outside, the rain streamed across the glass; on the walls, more engravings, 
all black-framed; under the radio, a pile of library books. The time was four in the after- 
noon. And it was in this strange house of assorted bric-a-brac that I first put my finger 
on one of the pulses of the province. This was one of the better houses; large and roomy, 
twitching with stuffed foxes, with ferns and loose boards, it had survived from the days 
of prosperity through trade. Here, on this road, as on several others nearby, people tried 
to procure a maid, made a clear distinction between themselves and the arrivistes and 
parvenus of the TV era. Here the decencies and decorums that looked toward England 
held back the brash tide that swept in daily from the United States and mainland Canada. 
Here the people fiercely declared themselves Newfoundlanders rather than Canadians. 

About five o’clock, my landlady’s sister came downstairs. A small, gnomelike per- 
son of great age, immense cantankerousness, and clear opinions, she could see and 
hear very little. But she wasted no time in conducting me to her bedroom, there to 
show me a switch: this, she said, should be turned off if the house caught fire; thus 
there would be no risk of electricity to help the fire on. She then exhibited to me the 
rope by which I was to leave the house in case of emergency. Nominal head, she had 
permitted her sister to be the effective power, but from time to time she would take a 
firm but disastrous hand in the running of the house. Her favorite trick was to burst 
into strange little catches of a dark symbolism: 

You’ll never get wet in the sea’s salty spray 

If you never stray off the shore. 

Or she would favor us with fragments of hymns and, on her best days, with little jokes, 
like the one about the man who said his clock had been made by Tempus Fugit too; that’s 
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what it said on the makers’ plate. At meals her conversation was limited to one phrase 
at three-minute intervals: “Have more tea!” This was more in the nature of imperative 
than invitation; a refusal put her off for three minutes only. Most of the time, she sat in 
her rocking chair, drumming her fingers and making solicitous inquiries in the spirit 
of sheer malice. If you were working at the table, she would ask if you had enough light. 
If you said yes, she would fuss to see so much being burned. If you said no, she would 
fuss until the first fuss took over. Periodically she would tour the big house to check the 
lights; once she came down from bed at three in the morning because she thought she 
saw a light. This in her flannel nightgown. She was preternaturally sensitive to light, as to 
drafts, just as she never heard telephones, conversations, and the doorbell. On Sundays 
she went out to church in heavy coat and capuchin hat; on her return, she would sing 
the entire service through, taking her own time and making her own pauses. 

I remember one traumatic experience with her. Sleeping in late one morning, I 
woke to find the sheet being drawn over my head in a slow, reverential manner. Never 
to see again ... It was the old lady making the beds, guiding the sheets over any awkward 
obstacles. Her method was simple: she knocked at your door; if you shouted, “Come in,” 
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FOR HER, LIFE HAD A CLEARLY 
DEFINED PATTERN: A FIXED SCHEME 
OF OBSERVANCES, RITES, HABITS, 
TIMINGS, PHRASES, AND PENALTIES. 



she came in; if you kept silent or shouted anything else, she came in. I do not think of 
her as a typical Newfoundlander; but she is inseparable from my idea of the Newfound- 
lander’s tenacity, obstinacy, unimpressionableness, and ability to stick to blinkers once 
donned. She herself spoke with an English accent and could remember the days when 
they played cricket on the field at the back of the house. But her memory was increas- 
ingly selective, and she transposed as she thought fit. I think of her as the frail dynast 
of the province, full of history and always deploring the new age of TV, aeroplanes, and 
skittish maids whose main ambition in coming to St. John’s was to entrap an American 
airman for life. For her, life had a clearly defined pattern: a fixed scheme of observances, 
rites, habits, timings, phrases, and penalties. She made immense fun of her old age; many 
a time, on dropping something, she would reprimand and parody herself by exclaim- 
ing, “Handy Andy!” This summed up all that could be profitably said about the situa- 
tion. Having said it, she would look around her as at the conclusion of a long speech. For 
centuries to come she will be sitting at the table blindly presiding, admonishing young 
men at tea to “Take some yourself, and pass it on!” Several times she would ask her sis- 
ter about a friend who had been dead for 10 years; on learning he was dead, she would 
grin in triumphant reproof: “Well, well, now, he looked all right to me when I saw him 
last.” At eight o’clock each evening, she would turn on the radio in the hope of catching 
an occasional word; an hour later, after much preliminary ahem-ing, she would reca- 
pitulate what she had heard. Occasionally she would produce a pun or a bit of sarcasm. 
More often she would drive her sister frantic with wild suggestions about banking mat- 
ters and the possible fate of relatives. 

Thus Miss Amelia, one of the last of the old guard, a woman evocative of the days 
when folk songs were the only entertainment. Emblem of a fast-fading ethos, she helps 
me to peg atmosphere and oral habits to a representative person. I can imagine her 
singing some of those old songs, wanting to entertain herself, judging entertainment 
by the amount she felt impelled to put into it— not by the amount offered. Much more 
than a tiny spinster matriarch, she makes abrupt confrontations in my own mind: old 
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pale lace with nylon; an anecdote from round the hay with what Perry Como said about 
a rival; horse carriage with the new Chevy; hutton-up hoots with thick campus stock- 
ings; family evenings at home with other evenings hy the TV light. She was a bridge, 
not realizing her extent, neither recalling all she had come from nor comprehending 
fully where she found herself. 



2 

Not ALL WAS idyll. Not all was repellent either. At the side of a pond, a girl in red wind- 
proof swabbing down the family truck: this new 20th-century machine that startled peo- 
ple beyond the main cities. I remember the place now in snapshots: outdoor privies like 
enlarged telephone kiosks; two hens mincing carefully along a narrow plank; half a dozen 
swarthy laborers repairing a wharf in the most leisurely of ways but with modern drills; 
fishing boats at anchor, rocking in a thin sun, each a little wheelhouse that reminded me 
of a conning tower; chatty shoppers in the general store; root cellars below frost level; 
barns with neat stalls; the whole family out battering at the potato patch; white, scrubbed- 
looking churches; Orange Lodges with the district number painted boldly on the front; 
myriad children, some of them dark-skinned, most quiet; an older generation, all the 
girls in headscarves, promenading in the evening along the potholed roads; the shape of 
a split cod, its rough feel, the salt biting into its tissue; ancient iron stoves whorled and 
fluted into an extreme of decorativeness; the sound of clapboard being nailed— and this 
by the children who were helping to build a new house about 20 yards from the one in 
which they were living; barking dogs that called everyone to the door because a stranger, 
or a strange thing, was passing through the village; May snow collected and bottled as a 
lotion for sore eyes; the stinky liquefied jellyfish used as a cure for rheumatism; bleeding 
stanched by cobwebs; coughing stopped by kerosene and molasses; stabbing at fish with 
a pitchfork when the water was clear; men who bent iron bars in the kitchen fire and 
repaired impossible breaks with magical dispatch; men who took the porch off one house 
and fitted it onto another— without leaving it “squishy” (lopsided); men who crouched 
over the sides of small boats, dropping their jiggers among the cod; a cold, callous wind 
that discovered every part of you; love affairs recorded in red paint on the gray rocks; 
an unfailing courtesy when you asked directions; grinning faces three abreast behind 
the windscreen of a truck driven with delirious indolence; salt-encrusted fishing suit 
and boots; horses dragging capelin from the beach for fertilizing the vegetable patches; 
boatmen seining for capelin as the fish poured into shallow water to spawn; capelin piled 
high on primitive sledges; cod arriving to eat the capelin that missed the nets; capelin 
dead in furrows in the land, decaying to make a good potato; children shouting as the 
water was torn by any frantic fish— capelin or pothead whale; wool caps, shoulder bags, 
shining hooks; sandwiches, “excursion biscuits” that you took fishing, and all kinds of 
jam or jelly; squid-baited hooks dangling inches above the sea bottom; the dead eyes of 
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live cod— yellow stones in sheathed brown meat; fish stew, diced pork, “bilin’ the kittle,” 
roasting capelin threaded on a wire; wooden anchors, with boulders caged in by stout 
battens; a fire made in the boat by shaving a lump of birch onto an iron plate rammed 
across a fish bin; fish stew cooking while the boat rocked; fish stew eaten with birchwood 
forks; seas both civil and choppy; fish being tossed from the boat up to the stage on a 
clifftop; men in caps and baggy sweaters holding three-foot fish by the jaws, and smok- 
ing their pipes while they did it; one woman, at a table, splitting open the fish and cut- 
ting round the heads; another woman hauling out the entrails and snapping the heads 
off; a scattering of severed spines round your feet; gutted fish in wheelless barrows; the 
triangular shape of cod stored away in salt with an archivist’s precision; fish on flakes of 
branches and boards, in the right amount of sun and wind, slowly “making”; slime, caked 
salt, tannic tea; small icebergs floating by, little noticed; fires made from fir and spruce 
“blasty boughs,” which crack in the flames; cliffs conquered by wooden platforms; fish 
flakes, for drying cod, which looked like funeral pyres awaiting their corpses; quintals of 
fish— 112 pounds; cod cullers in the merchants’ storerooms, assessing complexion, tex- 
ture, and weight; going out to turn the fish on the flake; racing out to cover them from 
rain; men bent double who seemed to be thatching rudimentary houses with dried cod; 
cod in austere barrels all ready for export; quick-freezing plants for halibut and other fil- 
lets; good luck if you saw the moon over your left shoulder; also luck in horseshoes, two 
black crows, clothes inside out, finding a pin or a white button, a rooster sounding off on 
your doorstep, bees blundering into the room; bad luck through coiling a rope against 
the sun, bu3nng a broom in May, redhaired women, black cats, solitary crows, whistling 
while floating on water; death augured by banshees and broken clocks striking the hour; 
death heralded by a glaring cat that looks you in the eye; taboos about stepping over a 
child and the terrible power of a widow’s curse; trapped dead hares on sale in the streets; 
little carts drawn by horses at a brisk pace; genuine weather prophets who had to know 
when it would be safe to spread fish for drying; high gulls heralding storms; hoarfrost in 
autumn foretelling rain and southwinds; goats returning, far hills looking close, dreaming 
of horses, sharp-horned moons, soot falling, dogs sleeping all day, lively spiders, playful 
cats, mackerel skies, and mares’ tails— all telling of bad weather to come. 

3 

Local speech, although increasingly affected by TV and radio, remained rich in 
injunctions: let no man steal your lines; praise the weather when you’re ashore; give 
her the long mainsheet (go off without intending to return); wait a fair wind and you’ll 
get one; cut a notch in the beam (well done!); “a noggin to scrape” for a difficult task. 
“Tom Long’s account” was a way of suggesting debts met and an empty account. “ ’Tis 
not every day that Morris kills a cow” seemed to mean that good opportunities were 
rare— or simply that some days were special. “The old dog for a hard road” explains 
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itself, as does a piece of natural observation about the post-sunset hour: “When the 
snipe bawls, the lobster crawls.” Because a squid can swim forward or backward, it 
figures in the truism “You can’t tell the mind of a squid.” If you are utterly wrong, 
then “Your tawts are too far aft.” If your noise threatens my eardrums, then I might 
explain, “You are moidering my brains!” 

A good deal of conversation not only manipulated esoteric truisms but also played 
with such lively figures as these: busy as a nailer, cross as the cats, wet as dung, smoky 
as Labrador tilt, old as Buckley’s goat, rough as a dogfish’s back, soft as a mummy, slow 
as cold molasses, deaf as a haddock, dirty as a duck’s puddle, hard as the knockers of 
Newgate, big as Munn, far as ever a puffin flew, foolish as a capelin, hard as the hob of 
hell, like a cat on hot rocks, like a birch broom in the fits, lonesome as a gull on a rock, 
mute as a mouse, proud as Guilderoy, round as the bung of a cask, stunned as an owl, 
wide as the devil’s boots, and soggy as lead. Where the land is barren, talk need not be so. 

4 

Gray hills yielded to gray mountains. From the sea the land had an olive, alluvial 
look, but seen more closely, it was bare rocks, moss, agonized shrubs, and the fog coiling 
around. The icecap gave this land a crewcut and made spiritual stubble too. The coast was 
palisaded with islands, buffers that afforded shelter and sometimes a long “run” through 
quiet water. You could hear the tundra talk— wind whining and the earth creaking with 
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THERE WERE ILLUSIONS. IMAGES OF 
OANOES, BOATS, lOEBERGS GAME 
SOARING OUT OF NOWHERE TO 
POSE, UPSIDE DOWN IN THE SKY 



rheumatism. Around Lake Melville, high trees, uninterfered with, reminded me of Keats’s 
tall senators— a cold, aloof parade. Grotesquely carved icebergs went planing past the 
low islands like swans carving a track through floating leaves. The huskies proclaimed 
an old code, hooting at the indifferent land and snarling at the awed human. The air was 
empty, high, thin feeling. It offered minimum purchase. But the lakes were held down by 
fish; and wolves, bears, and beavers patrolled the slumped surface of the ground. Inland 
was the gauntlet you really had to run (or slap down): blackflies, mosquitoes, deerflies, 
and the sweat of vexation added to labor. And dogs: in winter they were not penned 
but wandered about predatorily, pulling sledges in a blaze of vocational madness. Driv- 
ers carried guns, just in case. Adding to the panorama were the neat, pink flowers, the 
hopeless-looking sand, the white reindeer moss, the blue (gun-barrel blue) of the moun- 
tains, lush golden and gray-purple fox pelts, the gray concrete triangle of Goose Bay run- 
ways, and the green of the military buildings there. An occasional white cottage stood 
out like a sugar cube. Above the Grand Falls on the Hamilton River a column of moisture 
supplied a damp beacon. The Northern Lights engaged in their own kind of quadrille— a 
silent movie reflected from Valhalla. Whenever the steamer Burgeo whistled, the sound 
was instantly swallowed up. Then it returned from a billion points in violining splinters 
of sound, which collected in my ears just about the same time as a medley of dog howls 
created a weird, hideous palinode. There were illusions, mirages called looms. Images 
of canoes, boats, icebergs came soaring out of nowhere to pose, upside down in the sky, 
making me marvel and think about the way sticks bend in water. In such ways, Labrador 
populated the lower regions of the air. 

Winter was jail. We gathered in firewood, cans of food, booze, tobacco, and a thou- 
sand other things. After November there was precious little. Or at least we sometimes 
thought so, despite the airmail, iceboat sailing, snow soccer, hunting, and skiing. If you 
lived on an island, or wanted to get to an island, you had to force your boat through 
the forming ice of November, but you couldn’t drive a dog team over that ice until 
January. In such conditions a man could concentrate, and savor to the fullest the few 
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objects round him: the sheen of a can; curlew berries, bakeapples, smelt, flatfish, cod 
tongues, seal flippers, tuna, whale and halibut steaks, a glass of rum and milk (walrus 
milk); rock tripe, pachyderm leaves, prone trees bent at right angles from their roots 
or just growing horizontally in sheer self-effacement; a black whaleback humping 
madly up from the leaden sea; the pyrotechnics in the sky at night; small waterfalls 
pouring down the sides of icebergs; icebergs wheeling round like a craggy parody of 
the whales; whale ears like white tin hats. It was to the quality of all this that I turned. 
Even so, I would have gone mad without the radio. 

If you took the Burgeo to Goose Bay, you could then catch another vessel up to 
Hebron: more than 600 miles and five days. After Cape Harrison came Makkovik, 
announcing Eskimo country, as it was called then. At Makkovik there was a Mora- 
vian mission, elegant and colorful, stuck there like a taunt since 1896. There, where 
the soil seemed to have been spread out to make some kind of a show— covering the 
rock to keep up appearances— the buildings had a frightened, vulnerable look. The 
roofs were gaily tiled in blues and warm reds but seemed to be indulging in sheer bra- 
vado. Farther up the coast, Postville, founded by a Pentecostal pastor, epitomized the 
thriving beleaguered; Hopedale offered another mission, with a high, exulting cupola 
that defied the glowering sky, and a collection of Eskimo handicrafts. At Davis Inlet, I 
found the Nascopi Indians, tent dwellers who excel at making snowshoes, carihou-skin 
clothes, drums, and weightless canoes. Next came Nain, hemmed in by hills, and yet 
another mission; then. Black Island, Cut Throat, Moores Harbour, Nutak, and Hebron, 
where the Moravian church, the missioner’s quarters, the traders’ quarters, offices, 
and storerooms were all included in one edifice built in Germany in the 19th century 
and then exported piecemeal to Labrador for reassembly. Beyond Hebron (a dwin- 
dling settlement), there was nothing except Port Burwell on the tip of a spur pointing 
at the pole. This was the region of inspired desperateness. All was snap, twitch, blast, 
ice, maximum, and minimal; death had left a hoof print in the shape of Ungava Bay; it 
is a clenched, rigid, minerally ungiving land full of strange howls. One was reminded 
of a husky, padding into a pool, treading on and then devouring a flatfish. 

5 

A Burgeo church was tied to the hill on which it stood; the cables were fastened to 
the roof. One radio station sang the time— every four minutes; how odd in that timeless 
fog. Who cared? In a lusty, iron voice straight from the damp caves of the primogeni- 
tors, a crooner rendered some pseudo-flamenco. Miss Amelia wandered around the 
boarding house, muttering, “the cares, that infest the day, / shall fold their tents, like 
the Arabs / And as silently steal away.” If she saw a crumb on the table, she’d carefully 
drop it in the fire. Fog poured in from the sea, the island was full of noises: majestic, 
dying, vulgar, fatuous, phantom, reassuring, lunatic, unique. I hear them still. • 
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A Life in Letters 

A DECADES-LONG CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THE ITALIAN WRITER ARTURO VIVANTE OOVERED IT ALL: 
HARDSHIP, LOVE, AND THE ENDURANOE OE ART 

MERRILL JOAN GERBER 

In the late 1950s, Arturo Vivante, an Italian doctor living in Rome, began publish- 
ing short stories in The New Yorker. I was a young writer at the time, studying with 
Andrew L5dle at the University of Florida. Vivante’s stories, written in English, seemed 
so alive and true. They created in me an energy that sent me back to my dorm room 
to write late into the night. 

By the time I finished ayear of graduate school, I had sold a story to Mademoiselle, and in 
1962, 1 took up residence with my husband, Joe, and newbaby daughter at Stanford, where 
I had been selected to be a Wallace Stegner Fiction Fellow. The hrst two stories I wrote in 
Stegner’s workshop were brazenly lifted from real life. “A Daughter of My Own” depicted 
the time when my mother came to “help ouU with our baby and ended up intruding almost 
violently into the life of our family. “We Know That Your Hearts Are Heavy” was about 
the funeral of my father’s brother, where, when the coffin was brought into the synagogue, 
I heard for the hrst time my father sobbing, almost choking, with grief. To my astonish- 
ment, I sold both stories, the hrst to Redbook, the second to The New Yorker. What luck! 

I knew I had revealed too many secrets, but I took courage from what Vivante dared 
to do. His story “The Wide Sleeping Bag,” published in The New Yorker in 1958, begins: 

Sometimes I wish things so intensely they happen. But the circumstances through 
which they come about, the ways chosen to let me have what I want, are invariably 
quite different from those I had in mind. It’s as if Fate cared only about the end, not 
the means ... 

MerrillJoan Gerber is the author of 10 novels and six volumes of short stories. She teaches fiction writing 
at the California Institute of Technology. 
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Vivante, pictured here 
with his son Benjamin in 
1968, noted the “Athena- 
like quality" of Gerber's 
dust-jacket photo. 



The narrator takes a summer job with the Forest Service, working with a man who 
goes around the woods of the Canadian North with his wife, looking for the budworms 
that destroy the trees. 

I was eighteen, given to wild dreams, very apt to fall in love at first sight. ... 

My boss’s wife was pretty. ... Sometimes she washed her hair in the lake, and then for 
a long time she combed it in the sun. ... Sometimes at night I used to hear them laughing 
together. The laughing would fade into whispers, the whispers fade into silence. ... 

I thought I loved her. I thought I loved her far more than he did. 

During a budworm expedition, the woman falls seriously ill. Her husband must 
take a boat across the lake to find a doctor, leaving the young man in charge. During 
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the night, the boss’s wife is stricken with a terrible chill. She thinks she is going to die 
and invites the young man into her sleeping bag. Intending only to keep her warm, he 
removes his shoes and slips in beside her. 

“Hug me tight,” she said. ... 

“Tighter.” 

I hugged her as tight as I could. For a while she continued shivering; then she 
stopped. ... I sensed that the heat of my body had done something to her. ... 

“Ah, I feel better now,” she said. 

“I am glad, I am glad.” 

“You are very warm.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I was sure that Vivante himself had experienced something similar, creeping into 
that wide sleeping bag and later bravely and with inspiration turning reality into art. 

After leaving Stanford, we settled in Southern California, where Joe took a job 
as a professor of history, and I stayed home caring for our baby, having a second and 
then a third daughter, all within five years. My little girls played at my feet as I wrote 
on my typewriter in our living room. 

Around the time my first book of stories appeared, I discovered a new collection of 
Vivante’s: The French Girls ofKillim. I bought it and noticed it was dedicated to Vivante’s 
editor at The New Yorker, Rachel MacKenzie, who had been my editor there, too. 

I wrote him a letter in care of his publisher: 

Dear Mr. Vivante— 

It seems [from your stories] as though simple things cheer you, and though I hope you 
are not in need of cheering now that your book is being opened all over the country, I 
want to say it is a lovely book, and a lovely soul shines through to light every page. 

I write in a spirit of both emotional and professional admiration ... and, as a number 
of people felt obliged to apologize when they wrote me about my own collection of sto- 
ries [Stop Here, My Friend], “1 am not given to writing fan letters.” 

But I am not moved by too much modern fiction, either, and I had to make some 
outward response. 

Best, 

Merrill Joan Gerber 

His reply came a month later from his family villa in Siena: 

Dear Merrill Joan Gerber, 
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I received your letter today. It is a rare and beautiful letter. Thank you more than I can 
say. One responsive reader makes writing a book worthwhile. On such consonance of 
feelings my mind thrives. 

I am so glad you told me about your work. I am eager to read your stories, and I am 
ordering your collection of them. Thank you again. 

All my very best wishes, 

Arturo Vivante 

Two months later, I received another letter, not from Italy but from America, 
where he had moved in 1958. Selling stories, one after the other, to The New Yorker, 
he was earning more as a writer than as a doctor. In 1957, he had met a young Ameri- 
can woman, Nancy Bradish, who had come into his practice with a minor ailment, 
and married her a year later. They were now living with their children in Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts. 

Dear Merrill Joan Gerber, 

I have now received and read “Stop Here, My Friend.” I was greatly impressed by the 
power of your writing. I don’t know how I missed the two [stories] that appeared in The 
New Yorker. I especially liked “The Cost Depends on What You Reckon It In.” What a 
fine story! The word story seems hardly enough for it, too little for it— it is life unfolding. 

It is so genuine and so forceful and you are so spirited— in each one of your stories. I was 
struck also by your picture on the book jacket. It has an Athena-like quality. 

All my very, very best wishes to you. 

Yours cordially, 

Arturo Vivante 

Immediately, I went to examine my picture on the book jacket. There was my 
regular face, which I was so used to seeing— in what way did it have an “Athena-like 
quality”? I began to see myself in a different light. I felt a rush of such gratitude! Heart- 
felt praise from Arturo Vivante. I had somehow stepped into the best moment of my life. 

However, Fate had a hand in changing my situation: at age 55, my father became 
ill with leukemia, and within three months he was dead. I continued to relive his all- 
consuming suffering, moment by moment. My mother was stricken and nearly help- 
less in her grief, and I found myself unable to write. Any diversion felt somehow like 
a betrayal of his anguish. For a year I struggled, unable to play with my children, or 
even take any pictures of them. 

Later, I would encounter Vivante’s story “The Bell,” which dealt with a son com- 
ing to terms with his father’s illness— “a slow and endless decline till the son begins 
wishing the end would arrive”: 
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AT LAST, I BEGAN TO BREATHE 
FREELY AGAIN. I GOULD HOLD MY 
OHILDREN AND LAUGH WITH THEM. I 
GOULD EMBRAOE MY HUSBAND. 



“What is death like, I wonder,” he asked his father one such time. ... 

“It is a dim gray ward in which your senses fade little by little.” 

And his son thought. This is the true picture. And, He’s perfectly right not to want 
to die. He has seen death, knows it from close by, has seen its gorge. ... And the son 
thought of the orange eye of a cat gone opaque and dull. ... From that time on, he didn’t 
increase the dosage [of the sleeping drops], not even by one drop, and though before 
he had wished— hoped— for his father’s death, he didn’t now. 

My father had also seen death up close. Mustard gas was a desperate, experimen- 
tal treatment then for leukemia. On the day he died, he said to my mother, my sister, 
and me: “There are going to be a lot of people in this room tomorrow night. There are 
going to be a lot of chairs in here. Listen! Do you hear the knocking at the secret door? 
If you’ll be quiet for a minute, you’ll hear it.” 

None of us heard the knocking. 

Eventually, I found the energy to begin writing a book about my father’s death. I 
wrote it in a frenzy of anguish and relief By pouring into An Antique Man all I could 
remember about my father’s illness, I was secure in knowing I had honored his ago- 
nies and ours. Once the experience was safely between the covers of a book, I began to 
breathe freely again. I could hold my children and laugh with them. I could embrace 
my husband. 

On June 23, 1967, Arturo scrawled this note to me in pencil from New York City: 
Dear Merrill, 

We are just about to sail for Italy, hence this hurried note. I did want to tell you, though, 
that I saw Rachel [MacKenzie at The New Yorker] yesterday. She is well, and spoke 
of you and of your book with admiration. She said it was very moving; that she wept 
throughout, and that she had also shown it to [William] Shawn. She means to write 
to you. 
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I did hear from Rachel MacKenzie— she told me that they had tried to find an 
excerpt from my manuscript that would stand alone in the magazine, hut alas, they 
had not found a section that would work for them. 

Within a couple of weeks, she wrote to me again. Her boss, William Shawn, could not 
get the hook out of his mind, and would I please send the manuscript hack to them. I did 
so at once, and lived in a state of almost unbearable tension, waiting for a reply. When the 
second rej ection came, it was far worse than the first— they had concluded that a section 
of at least 100 pages was needed to stand alone, and that was too long for the magazine. 



Vivante’s stories continued to be a guide for me as, in his fiction, he worked his 
way through painful, and sometimes joyful, life experiences. “The Binoculars” is about 
a man whose mother has died before he can fulfill a promise to her. 

“How I’d like to go to the Abruzzi to buy dishes!” his mother often said. ... “Just you and 
I in your little car— with room for only the dishes in the back. ... Shall we go? Shall we 
go?” ... But they hadn’t got around to going. 

Then she had fallen ill. ... 

It was four months now since she had died. 

Some years before her death, the son in the story had stopped in an Abruzzi moun- 
tain village where he found a little ceramics shop that sold dishes— “each cup, vase, 
plate, and saucer had a painting— a landscape with trees, a brook, a little house, and 
mountains in the background.” He had brought several dishes home to his mother. She 
had adored them, and begged to go with him so they could buy more. “Now it was too 
late to take her. Still, he felt he should make the trip— felt it almost as a duty.” 

He travels to another remote village. He has with him a pair of binoculars that he 
uses on the trip to admire the mountains, the details of the little houses high in the 
hills, the colors of the wash hanging out to dry. When he stops at a ceramics shop, he 
buys nearly everything in sight, soup plates, cups, saucers, a vase . . . When he gets back 
to his car with his bounty of dishes, he discovers that his binoculars are gone. Some 
villagers tell him that an “odd” boy had no doubt taken them, a boy who had stolen 
before. The police are called, the binoculars are recovered, the boy is taken to the town 
hall. All seems to have gone wrong with this trip. The story concludes: 

A few days later, at the table, waiting for food to be passed round, he stared into his 
empty plate. ... What he saw was not the open sky, the little silver cloud ... the flowers 
but a barred window. 
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“Aren’t these plates lovely!” a guest said to him. ... 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. Lovely.” 

He thought. The binoculars stolen, the boy in jail, and this woman here instead of 
my mother— they are all in keeping with each other. 



In 1970, MY HUSBAND and I took a trip to Italy. I had written to Arturo that we 
were coming, and he had sent me his phone number, saying I must be certain to 
call him. I dialed Siena from our hotel room in Florence. A woman answered the 
phone, saying, “Pronto!” She called Arturo’s name. There was a long pause, and 
then a tired, almost exhausted voice answered, saying, “Yes?” I told him who I 
was and asked if we might stop in to visit him at his home for a little while. “Yes, 
of course, yes, come, please, do.” 

I asked what might be a good time, and he said, “We have lunch at 1:30, please come, 
it won’t be any trouble. Let me give you directions to the villa.” He instructed me in a 
distracted, wavery voice as I took it all down on hotel stationery. 

“I’m looking forward to meeting you,” I said. “I can’t tell you how much!” 

“Yes, I’m looking forward as well.” There was a pause, and then he said, “Who did 
you say it was? I didn’t quite get your name.” 

“Oh my God,” I said to Joe after I’d hung up. “He doesn’t even know who I am!” 
Villa Solaia was a pale yellow house at the top of a long hill. I was struck by the 
silence around us, not a bird calling, not a breeze stirring, just intense yellow heat, 
and silence. Joe and I crunched on pebbles as we approached the front door. Arturo 
was waiting inside the dim doorway, much heavier and older than his book jacket 
had pictured him. “Hello, welcome to the villa,” he said, and shook my hand and then 
Joe’s. Did he now know who I was? I thought I might say how peaceful it must be to 
live in the country, how conducive to work, how inspiring, but Arturo was shuffling 
his way down the dim hallway, murmuring, “Something to drink.” He returned with 
two glasses of wine. I took a sip, but it was bitter, and I set the glass down on a wooden 
table. There was the tinny sound of a cowbell, and Arturo said, “That will be lunch.” 
We followed him through a dim, oddly cool hallway to a room where a huge 
dining table was set with many white plates. So this was the famous villa I had read 
about in his stories, the one where Americans and other tourists in Tuscany came 
to stay. Their patronage helped to support the upkeep of the big house and all its 
servants. Arturo’s wife came toward us introducing herself— a pretty woman with 
long brown hair laced with gray, and wearing a plain loose dress and beach slip- 
pers. “Please, you sit here, next to Arturo,” she said, and pulled out a chair for me 
at the table. She led my husband to the other side of the table, where she offered 
him a seat next to her. Around her were her three children, two little girls, and a 
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curly- haired younger boy. Others came to the table, various travelers talking about 
pasta machines and luggage allowances and leather goods in Siena. 

A man looking much like Arturo, who must have been his brother, was sitting far- 
ther down the table, smoking a pipe, appearing indifferent to the activity around us. 
I finally said to Arturo, “Your writing has meant a great deal to me,” but I saw at once 
he did not want to hear this, so I said quickly, “Do you often have guests here?” 

“Very often,” he said. “Nearly always.” 

“Does it interfere with your work, having so many people around all the time?” 
“Sometimes they give me an idea.” Then he added, “They used to.” 

An elderly servant woman came in wheeling a wagon holding an enormous steam- 
ing bowl of pasta and served each of the diners. Arturo passed a full bowl to me and 
began eating, so I ate silently beside him. After a time, I ventured another question: 
“Do you have a favorite among your stories?” 

“I am tired of my own work. I am tired of thinking about what I did. Fm not doing 
anything now.” 

“Do you know which story is my favorite?” I persisted. “The one in which the man 
goes to the Abruzzi to buy dishes for his mother, and then his binoculars are stolen.” 
Suddenly, Arturo leaned back in his chair and stretched his arm behind him to 
open a cupboard against the wall. He pointed to the lower shelf, and there I saw the 
piles of hand-painted dishes that he must have bought for his mother. 

I nearly gasped. “Oh!” I said. “I’ve always felt your stories ring with true life.” 

“As do yours,” he said, and briefly put his hand over mine on the table. “As do yours.” 
And with relief I knew he knew who was sitting beside him. 

After lunch, he walked my husband and me to the door. I said, “We are planning 
to reach Rome tonight, so we must leave now. But thank you so much for having us 
here to visit you. I will be looking for more of your stories.” 

“At the moment,” he said, looking past me toward the hills, “there is nothing much 
to watch for.” 



Inspiration must have returned, because I count 25 stories of Vivante’s from 
1970 to 1981 that I clipped and saved from A^ew Yorker magazines. During those years, 
when he was living mainly in Massachusetts and teaching at different colleges, we 
exchanged many letters and sent each other books we’d written. 

In 1993, 1 asked if he might write a reference letter for me to the Guggenheim selec- 
tion committee. “I am hardly the right person to ask,” he responded, “since of all the 
many writers I’ve recommended for it not one has received it— I’m just not influential 
enough, and little known. Also, in my old age. I’ve become very forgetful and weary.” 

I replied: 
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Don’t worry about writing a Guggenheim reference letter. I have applied more than a 
dozen times and my turn-down letter always arrives on my birthday. ... It is devastating 
at times to be a writer. Here is a letter of rejection I just got from an editor about my 800 
page, three generation, family novel. The Victory Gardens of Brooklyn. ... ‘Page by page 
this is far superior to most of the coming-to-America novels that I’ve published. The story 
has a leisurely observant quality that’s at odds with the requirements of the genre: Bottom 
line— it’s good but needs a great schlocky melodramatic plot!’ There are days I feel that 
being a writer is no more than begging and being bludgeoned. 

His reply: 

Your feelings are familiar. I can certainly identify with them. ... To be a great success, 
such as Picasso was, you need to be a mirror of the times, which may not be all that 
desirable, the times being what they are. And then success isn’t the utmost of values; 
it could be viewed as an enviable state, and the wish to be successful as a wish to be 
envied. It also has to do with ambition, pride, power, and little to do with what really 
matters: inspiration, insight, wisdom. At best, it is satisfaction of recognition and testi- 
mony of one’s value, but not as sweet as honey, more like beet root. And the best seller 
lists are so appalling. Your writing is so live and tuneful! 

Arturo and I continued to write frequently, and sometimes he sent me postcards 
filled with his tiny, wavering handwriting. When he was 82, and we had corresponded 
with each other for 40 years, I confessed to him that I had written a story about our 
visit to Villa Solaia and had sent it, in the 1970s, to Rachel MacKenzie. She told me 
they “couldn’t touch it,” since so many writers had visited Villa Solaia and had writ- 
ten stories about it over the years. Arturo begged to see my story. I found a yellowed, 
tattered carbon copy, which I sent to him. On August 8, 2005, he wrote: 

Thank you so much for sending your story, “The Villa.” It is so very accurate in every 
detail, and you capture the atmosphere of the house admirably. I often regret having 
agreed to its sale. Your story, however, led me to think that the villa flourished in the 
1950’s and 1960’s, and that, even if we had kept it, it would have been hard put to flour- 
ish again, like people, perhaps. Some of the lines brought a smile, or rather a laugh, to 
my face, eg, “both brothers wore a certain detached, patient air about them— not sad, 
not depressed so much as resigned and willing to endure.” The lines show your skill in 
characterization that I have admired again and again, I recognize most people, and 
especially myself in the story! 
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After Arturo’s wife, Nancy, died in 2002, his sense of gloom increased. That he had 
sold more than 70 stories to The New Yorker over his lifetime, an incredible achieve- 
ment, seemed not to sustain him. He felt himself to be “little known and uninfluential.” 
“I am not terribly well,” he wrote, “have a hard time walking any distance and drive 
almost everywhere, and often I find it hard to write even a letter.” 

Yet in 2004, the University of Notre Dame Press published a book of his short 
stories. Solitude. He sent me a copy, and being so familiar with many of the stories, I 
thought I should review it. My review appeared in the Los Angeles Times on July 24, 
2005. “Unlike Chekhov,” I wrote, 

who called medicine his lawful wife and literature his mistress, Arturo Vivante gave up 
medicine entirely when, as a young doctor in Rome, he began to sell his stories to The 
New Yorker and decided writing was his true calling. Both professions require 
attention to the dimensions of suffering and pain, although Vivante seems to have 
been drawn more to the pain of the psyche than to the pain of the body. 

I noted that Vivante “muses on the essential loneliness of our human existence 
and our yearning for connection.” And I wrote about how love “is a primary force in 
these stories, although not necessarily the love of a man and his wife.” 

Arturo responded to my review: 

What a delight to receive your letter with your splendid review of Solitude. ... [Y]our 
review is the best I’ve ever had and it came at a time when I couldn’t have needed more 
encouraging to start writing again. ... I think readers will be drawn to buy the book 
since the review is very inviting and the quotations very apt. 

His energy seemed to rise. Within weeks, he told me that he had revised a novel 
he had written 10 years before. Then, some weeks later: 

Merrill, here is my novel Truelove Knot. Thank you for being willing to read it. If it is 
a burden or you don’t have time, send it back, I enclose an envelope. When I wrote 
the novel I thought it was my best work but now I just don’t know. They often say that 
writers aren’t the best judges of their work. I certainly value your opinion and would 
be extremely interested to hear what you think of it. 

I made some suggestions for changes, which he incorporated into the text. Shortly 
thereafter he wrote: 
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Notre Dame Press sent me the contract and I signed it on the theory that an egg today 
is better than a chicken tomorrow. ‘Meglio un uovo oggi cheuna gallina domani. ’ 

Despite his rise in spirits, he found himself growing weaker: 

It would be lovely to meet you and your husband when you visit your daughter in 
Washington this winter, but oh dear I am getting so old and a long trip worries me. I 
have terrible dreams of getting lost in strange cities. I should go to Italy one last time 
to look after my little apartment in Bomarzo which I bought after my family sold Villa 
Solaia in Siena. My children seem to have little time or inclination to go there for any 
length of time but they don’t want to sell it. I bought a computer, hearing aids, and I 
use a cane for any distance outdoors. 

After getting the computer, Arturo seemed triumphant in his ability to use email, 
and his letters came to me with a new look and a new speed. Then another piece of 
good news came his way. The Academy of Arts and Letters in New York was to give 
him the Katherine Anne Porter Prize, with an award of $20,000. “You are the only 
writer I am corresponding with now,” he wrote. “Inspiration, I expect, will visit you 
unannounced and you will soon be writing a new story.” 

And then: 

At the awards ceremony in New York I was approached by an agent, but the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press had already accepted the novel. ... [T]he ceremony went well 
though the trip was rather tiring as was my recent journey to Italy. It was pleasant to 
walk around the old streets of Rome and to be at my village in Bomarzo where I spent 
most of my time. The atmosphere was very festive with a concert right in my little 
piazza which I viewed from my balcony. At one point a young man stood up and played 
a clarinet solo very melodiously. 

In August 2006, there was another surprise: 

I sent Solitude to a girl I wrote about long ago in The New Yorker, May 1982, who is my 
daughter. Her mother came to Villa Solaia in 1967 with her husband. ... He was away 
for two weeks. I went for a walk in the woods with his wife and a year later she called 
me to come and see her in Florence. I went and she told me that I was the father of a 
little girl. I saw her and held her in my arms. ... When the girl was ten, her mother died 
of a heart attack and her father died, too. ... For years I didn’t have the heart to reach 
her. But I finally sent her my book with a note saying I was a friend of her mother. She 
immediately phoned me. She is a brunette and suspected that her father wasn’t her 
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father. A week ago she flew here and we had a very happy reunion. 

Arturo told me he felt ill and weak, that everything he was doing now was a move 
to “concluding”— his last visit to Bomarzo, meeting his daughter again, and then her 
meeting his children at his home in Wellfleet— “a jolly time we had, eleven around the 
table.” And his letters came less often. 

I wrote to him about having an abnormal EKG and being rushed to a hospital to 
have an angiogram. “No one could find either vein or artery,” I wrote, “and other doc- 
tors had to be called in— by the end of it my leg was deeply mashed up. Though they 
didn’t find blocked arteries they did find a thickened heart muscle, so we are in deep 
waters here, you and I.” 

His reply, the last letter he sent me, on December 23, 2007, moved me almost to tears: 

Dear Merrill, your description of the tests and exams that you endured strikes a sensi- 
tive and familiar note. Your dear heart! Your limbs that should not know needles and 
electrodes but rather kisses and caresses. 

Yet I also had to smile, knowing that Arturo had charmed women all his life. I 
recalled the wife’s words in the story “Company”: “you and all your girlfriends ...” 

In that same letter, he also told me he had been diagnosed with cancer: 

There are no particular treatments for me except symptomatic ones. I am not particu- 
larly calm but the pain is very slight and temporary and is taken care of by the analgesics. 

Thank you for your second email about [my mention in] The New Yorker. Vanity is 
present even when one is ill and I appreciate your telling me about it. I had not seen it, 
though. [My daughter] Lydia will get one for me tomorrow. 

Love, Arturo 

Arturo died on April 1, 2008. His daughters and son dispersed his ashes to the 
ocean that he loved, on the night of a full moon in Wellfleet. 



Two DAYS AFTER I FINISHED Writing this essay I stopped at a little thrift shop in my 
town. A man had come in to donate a pile of dishes, which he left on the counter. The 
dishes were delicately painted with sprays of tulips, roses, and poppies all rising from 
a starburst of lacy green leaves. I turned one over. It was signed with the artist’s name 
and the town in Italy in which it was painted. In a state of astonishment, I bought all 
the dishes for one dollar each and took them home, where I put them with a sense of 
reverence in my dining room cabinet. • 
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Where the Heart Is 

A GRANDMOTHER’S LIFE IN FIVE MOVES, 

FROM HITLER’S EUROPE TO THE AMERICAN MIDWEST 

LESLIE BERLIN 

It IS November, and Sophie Leffmann, who has been married for only a few weeks, is 
with her parents— and without her new husband. They are 125 kilometers away from 
the rural German hamlet of Ittlingen, where she, her mother, and her maternal grand- 
father had been born, and where Sophie has spent most other life. But the Nazis have 
seized her father’s small shop, and the family has fled to Strasbourg, allowed to cross 
the border into France only because Sophie and her father have French citizenship. 

Her new husband, Walter, is not so lucky. He is German, born in Cologne and now 
working in Frankfurt. Sophie had met him only a few months earlier, at the shivah recep- 
tion following the funeral for a family friend. Walter was 33— eight years older. He caught 
her eye because even though he was already balding, he was tall, so very tall, over six feet, 
a giant for a Jew. He had sidled up to her on some pretense and kept her cornered for the 
rest of the afternoon. Before he left, he leaned down and whispered, “You will be hearing 
from me.” 

Flirting at a shivah! Sophie was scandalized. 

But pleasantly so. She told him how to find her. 

Men had been noticing her for years. Even when she was still in high school and 
wearing the long skirts and modest jackets her mother insisted upon, she felt eyes on 
her. Sophie had been blessed with beauty: eyes so dark they were almost black; thick 
hair, a deep auburn, that she wore in tight curls against her head; and a figure she felt 
she had to watch but that men found round in all the right places. 

In Ittlingen, with its scarce numbers of Jews, Sophie had had no suitors. No Jew- 
ish boys her age and no possibility of dating a non- Jew meant Sophie received a great 
many favorable looks but nothing more. She had wanted to leave Ittlingen almost as 

Leslie Berlin is project historian for the Silicon Valley Archives at Stanford University and the author of 
The Man Behind the Microchip; Robert Noyce and the Invention of Silicon Valley. 
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soon as she learned there were other places to go. She did not enjoy working in the 

family shop, selling industrial oils and other equipment to farmers in outlying areas. 

She found rigor unpleasant— school had not been easy for her— and when she finally 

left Ittlingen to continue her studies at a “school of domestic arts” in Frankfurt, she 

did so expecting to find not a career but a man. 

And she did find one— a soft-spoken fellow who wanted her to emigrate with him 

to Milwaukee, where he planned to start a new life. He told her that Milwaukee had 

many Germans. “So does Frankfurt,” she said. He left without her. 

Soon afterward, Sophie met Walter. Her parents’ disapproval had been formidable. 

Her father, head of the small Ittlingen synagogue, found it unfathomable that Sophie 

could have feelings for a Jew who did not keep kosher. Her mother deplored Walter’s work 

as a traveling salesman, peddling ties, sleeping in a different bed every night, cavorting 

with Godknowswhatkindofpeople! (Sophie’s explanation that Walter had been in the 

textile business until the Nazis revoked his work permit meant 

nothing to her mother.) Walter was a nobody, with no money, no 

family name. How did Sophie, who had grown up with a hired girl aXep 

to do the housework and cook; Sophie, whose school of domes- refugees on the deck of the 

ship that bore them from 

tic arts taught her how to sew nice patterns, work with children, Europe to South America 
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and understand housework only enough to oversee her own hired girl— how did Sophie 
imagine her life with Walter-the-salesman, who had stridden into their home on feet 
large enough to crush a kitten? 

If her parents had stopped berating him, Sophie might have discovered that she 
liked the idea of Walter more than Walter himself. Instead, she came to think she should 
marry him. (Never, she says, did she think she loved him.) And so they were married in 
Strasbourg, Walter allowed to stay in the French city only temporarily. It had been a civil 
wedding, which only made her parents hate him more. Afterward, Walter returned to 
work in Frankfurt. 

At home in Strasbourg, she is reading a letter from Walter, dated November 9, 1938. If 
you do not hear from me, he writes, the Nazis have arrested me. The day after Walter posts 
the letter, soldiers pound on the door of the house in which he rents a room. His elderly 
landlord admits the thugs, who begin destroying furniture, ripping photos, breaking dishes, 
dumping food, incinerating papers. When all is in ruins, they arrest Walter and his landlord, 
caught in the wave of anti-Jewish violence that would come to be known as Kristallnacht. 

Early the next morning, Walter is deposited at the Buchenwald concentration camp. 
For the next six and a half weeks, he lives in a barracks with 350 other men, all of them 
wearing the clothes they arrived in and subsisting on a ration of water and two pieces 
of bread a day. Every night, the Nazis select one man from the barracks and beat him 
to death. They leave a string of dead men hanging outside the door, cooling like meat in 
the frigid night air. This goes on for eight nights and then, without explanation, it ends. 

On the other side of the border, Sophie receives a letter from Walter’s mother say- 
ing that he has been arrested. Sophie asks her parents to help her save him. They will 
help, they tell her, on one condition: that she agree to a religious wedding. Walter is 
a Nazi captive, and her parents worry about a chupah, a murmured prayer, a broken 
wineglass! But what can she do? She consents. 

Her parents send her to a lawyer they know, who tells her of a relief group in Paris 
called HICEM. It helps Jews leave Europe, he says, but she will need money. 

Sophie races to Paris to the HICEM headquarters. There she learns that the sole 
hope for her husband is either to get him a visa for Bolivia, one of the only countries 
admitting Jewish refugees, or to try Shanghai, where no visa is necessary. The man at 
the office recommends Bolivia. The weather is better, he says, and the Bolivian consul- 
ate in Paris, where she can get the visas, is not too far. She rushes to the consulate and 
acquires two precious visas— she, of course, will join him— with her parents’ money. 

Walter’s visa arrives at Buchenwald— prisoners can receive mail and even money— 
and with this proof that he will leave Germany, Walter is released. The Nazis give him 
four weeks. If he is not gone, he will be arrested again. 

Sophie meets him at the border crossing station, manned by only a few soldiers. The 
soldiers give Walter trouble. Why should they let him cross? Who is he, after all? Sophie 
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steps forward. She wonders aloud: Does she know one of these soldiers from somewhere? 
He looks so familiar . . . She bends a bit in his direction, smiles. He waves Walter through. 

Walter crosses to the other side, into France. 

La Paz, 1939 

In early February, Sophie and Walter are married in a religious ceremony in Paris. Four 
hours later, they board a train for Marseille, where their ship, the Orazio, is docked for 
its voyage to South America. 

They will spend the next four weeks below decks in steerage class. The Orazio is 
meant to hold no more than about 300 passengers in steerage, but at least twice that 
number are crammed inside, where they sleep in bunks, 50 or 80 to a room. The press 
and smell of so many bodies are overwhelming; most people are willing to brave even 
the frigid February air to escape the rooms. Every place and every moment is filled 
with people. People playing cards. People singing or fighting or laughing or telling 
stories in German, Polish, Czech, Hungarian, French, or Yiddish, a language Sophie’s 
parents had called the sign of a low-class Jew. Walter cannot sleep: the crush of bod- 
ies, the rows of bunk beds, the desperation— it reminds him of Buchenwald. And soon, 
Sophie falls ill, first with strep throat, then scarlet fever. She shivers and sweats and 
moans, and everyone can hear her suffering. She nearly dies. 

In March, clutching Walter’s arm, Sophie shuffles off the boat in Arica, Chile, a port city 
surrounded by sand dunes and desert. The forbidding isolation is deliberate: the Chilean 
authorities do not want the Jews to leave Arica for other parts of Chile. There is only one way 
into Arica— by ship— and one way out: by train to La Paz, Bolivia. The train runs twice each 
week but happens to be leaving shortly after the Orazio docks. Sophie and Walter catch it. 

The train climbs 13,000 feet, from sea level into the sky. Up, up, up, up, up through 
the Andes, higher than Sophie has ever been, and then still higher. The passengers 
look at each other in panic as the air thins and their breathing becomes labored, but 
still they climb— past villages and adobe huts, past brown-skinned women in layered, 
colored skirts and tall black hats, past shaggy animals Sophie later learns are llamas. 
At one point, the grade is so steep that the train requires a chain drive to pull itself 
upward. At other times, the j ourney pauses while the train takes on water. Sophie and 
Walter arrive in La Paz 24 hours later, after dark, and cannot see the city. Representa- 
tives from HICEM take them to a temporary dormitory to sleep. Sophie awakes to the 
braying of mules outside her window. 

They join a small community of German and Austrian Jews. In certain respects. 
La Paz resembles a small European capital. Its streets are wide, paved, and lined with 
hotels, restaurants, and shops. The presidential palace stands cool and impressive across 
from a pristine public square, near a large church. But the city is also almost unimag- 
inably foreign, with its market stalls, where Indios with babies swaddled across their 
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backs sell exotic fruits like avocados 
and bananas; its clusters of small, 
slight men, teeth brown from chewing 
coca leaf, who lead mules, faded cloth 
bags over their haunches, down the 
steep streets. The air is so thin that 
it makes European ears bleed and 
clenches Sophie and Walter’s chests 
as if they are holding their breath. 

Every week more Jewish refu- 
gees arrive. Some 20,000 will come 
to Bolivia by the end of 1940, and 
those who stay in La Paz quickly try 
to reproduce the world that Hitler is 
destroying. While Europe drowns in 
blood and barbed wire, the Jews of 

La Paz establish German-language schools and theaters. They Sophie and Waiter on a 
ITT ml 11.1 ml cruise during a rare happy 

publish a newspaper. They promenade along the square. They pedodin their marriage: 

launch a sports club. They open European-style restaurants “ifyou don’t look too closely, 

you might think they are 

and cafes and share Kajfee und Kuchen while opera plays qui- holding hands.” 
etly from small phonographs perched on narrow-legged tables. 

Many women start businesses out of their houses, making cookies or sewing baby 
clothes to sell to other refugees. 

Walter opens a small tie factory using imported silk and patterns that Sophie cuts 
herself. Fellow refugees sew and sell the colorful ties throughout Bolivia, bringing 
them to places where, Walter brags, once only black ties were acceptable. He helps 
to form a B’nai B’rith chapter and a small synagogue. Here— stripped of his German 
citizenship, with no word from his family or Sophie’s, living untethered, save for the 
days-old newspapers from Argentina that the refugees spread out on tables in the 
cafes to follow the war— here he suddenly chooses to be Jewish. 

Sophie, too, transforms herself. No longer is she the only daughter of middle-class 
rural shopkeepers, no longer the girl who can scarcely pass a classroom test. Now she is 
the wife of a successful industrialist in a flourishing society. She and Walter buy a flat on 
the top floor of a nice building, with views of the city. They have two sons, Rene and Juan; a 
nanny called Frau Falk; and two local women to serve as cook and maid. Sophie has Walter’s 
factory order extra silk for dresses she designs for herself. When she hears that the Orazio, 
the ship that saved her, has sunk after an engine Are, drowning more than 100 people, she 
and Walter join the restofthe community in collecting money for the survivors. 

When she learns about the atrocities being suffered by the people trapped in 
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Europe, when anti-Semites fill the La Paz newspapers with letters and articles 
against the Jewish “Maccahi,” when the war ends and she discovers that Walter’s 
mother has perished in a camp, that Sophie’s own parents survived hidden on a farm 
near the Spanish border, that one brother escaped to Switzerland but her beloved 
younger brother Max is dead— when all this happens, she allows herself to cry and 
then refastens her smile. Nothing to be gained by wallowing in the past, in a world 
lost, she tells herself. 

She is not alone in this belief. A poem written in 1940 to welcome the Orazio sur- 
vivors to La Paz exhorts: “Forget, if you are able, the yesterdays / And think about the 
morrow, the time to come. / You fathers— mothers— brothers— sisters / Rise. Rise, and 
for a new battle be freshly prepared.” 

Baltimore, 1954 

Revolution comes to La Paz in 1952. Rebellion had been brewing for years— in 1946, 
the president was shot and his body hung from a lamppost outside the presidential 
palace— but now militia and rebels battle openly in the street. Explosions and shouts 
ring continually outside Sophie’s window. Convinced that the apartment with the 
beautiful views is no longer safe, she drags her children downstairs, where they live 
with another family through the worst of the fighting. Sophie is too frightened to allow 
anyone outside, and since fruit, milk, meat, and bread must be purchased fresh every 
day, food quickly runs low. Electricity is cut. When Sophie’s 13-year-old son dares to 
peer through a closed curtain, a soldier on the other side points a gun at the boy’s head. 

Sophie decides they must leave La Paz. Her flat, her friends, Frau Falk, the fac- 
tory, the plays and parties: in an instant, they no longer matter. She will not miss them. 

Among the things she is willing to leave behind: the grave other second son, Juan, 
who had died of meningitis shortly before his first birthday. The community’s physi- 
cian, an elegant, fine-boned man from Vienna, had shown her how to cool Juan’s fever 
and plaster his chest with compresses. He had even helped her take the baby down to 
Cochabamba on yet another terrifying train ride, in hopes there was something to the 
natives’ beliefs in the curative powers of lower altitude. Sophie had done all she could 
for her son, but when he was buried, she closed the door on his memory. She saved 
the few photos she had and refused to talk about him again— with anyone, including 
her husband and remaining son. He was gone, and it was over. Three and a half years 
after Juan’s death, Sophie and Walter have a daughter. 

Although Sophie is determined to leave La Paz, Walter wants to stay. He is “someone” 
here, he says. Herr Leffmann, factory magnate. Herr Leffmann, pillar of the synagogue. 
This is too much to give up. Sophie decides Walter is a fool. So far only a few bodies lie in 
the street each day— how can he think it will get no worse? Her husband’s naivete infuri- 
ates her, but she is not surprised. Walter had done nothing in Germany when the Nazis 
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encouraged schoolboys to mockhim. Nothingwhen the Nazis tookhis workpermit. Noth- 
ing when they restricted his movements around town. He had always thought, It cannot get 
worse than this. The best thing that ever happened to Walter, Sophie now knows, was his 
being thrown into Buchenwald so early, when it was stiU possible to get out. She knows that, 
but for his arrest, he would have stayed in Germany, a frog in a vat coming slowly to a boil. 

But Sophie will not sit and wait for the worst to happen to her. A cousin in the 
United States agrees to sponsor their immigration. Walter rages around the La Paz 
flat, shouting and ranting, but she is adamant. She has not listened to him since the day 
their daughter was born, the day he looked at the baby only long enough to announce, 
“This one will die, too, you know.” 

The family sells nearly everything except for gold and heavy jewelry, easily carried. 
They board an Italian ship bound for Panama and then another to New York. The spon- 
soring cousin brings them to Baltimore, where the family flnds a small apartment in 
a poor, largely Jewish neighborhood. Sophie and Walter rely on the children— their 
son is now 14, their daughter seven— who quickly gain fluency in this third language, 
enough to translate in the offices of doctors, loan officers, and school officials. 

In Baltimore, just as he had feared, Walter is no longer “someone.” He works in 
the shipping department of a tie manufacturer and later as a salesman for a whole- 
saler of ladies’ accessories. He wears a three-piece suit every day, but he is no longer 
Herr Leffmann; he is Walter. 

“Life would have been better in La Paz!” he shouts at Sophie after hauling his sample 
case up the stairs to their apartment. “We should have stayed!” When the car stalls, when 
the children ask for money, when Walter Cronkite reports another spike in crime, when 
someone vandalizes the apartment mailboxes— he never lets her forget what they once had. 

She screams back at him. They fight in German, always, even as their Spanish 
recedes and their English improves. In America, she yells, she can hang a mezuzah on 
her front doorpost without fear, and then she can walk through the door and out onto 
the street without fear. No one is shooting at her. No mules are waking her at first light. 
The only thing she misses about La Paz is the household help she had there. 

Sophie cries the first few times she has to mop her own floor, but she adapts. She 
comes to love mornings at her Formica kitchen table with its chairs in bright yellow 
vinyl, where she eats a small bowl of Special K and skim milk (to keep her figure, she 
says) and stares out the window while her children prepare for school. Her husband 
sits alone at the far end of the dining room table, his cigarette smoldering in an ash- 
tray as he snaps his way through The Baltimore Sun or Der Aufbau. He looks up only 
to scrape the black off the toast or to spread chunky orange marmalade on the fried 
egg he eats with his fork held upside-down in his left hand. 

One summer, Sophie and Walter take a cruise, just the two of them, and for these 
couple of weeks, they do not fight. They revel in having chosen to take a boat trip for plea- 
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sure, rather than scrambling to survive. Sophie loves the elegance of cruising: the music, 
the food, the attentive young waiters. Walter signs the ship’s register as Mr. Leffmann 
and spends long hours smoking on the deck. A photo of them disembarking catches 
them both in midstride, Sophie trim and moving fast in a pair of white Jackie- O sun- 
glasses and a flower-print dress that shows off her bare arms and fine calves above a pair 
of pink pumps. She is looking directly at the photographer. Walter is a few steps behind, 
portly now, but smiling, his eyes on his beautiful wife, the case for his glasses clipped to 
a belt tight and high across his ample waist. His left arm is swinging forward; her right 
is swinging back. If you don’t look too closely, you might think they are holding hands. 

West Palm Beach, 1981 

Sophie and Walter retire to a condo complex in West Palm Beach, Florida. Many residents 
are fellow Holocaust survivors and refugees. German and Yiddish are as common as English. 

After only two years, Walter dies of undiagnosed cancer. Sophie begins seeing a 
man she had secretly loved in Bolivia a lifetime ago— the same physician who, high in 
the mountains of La Paz, had tried to save her son Juan. Sophie has often imagined 
meeting the doctor again, and here he has appeared, as if by magic, in West Palm Beach, 
in her condo complex. He is widowed and well-to-do. He knows wine and cooks her 
dinner: tender cuts of buttery fish, mushrooms browned in butter and olive oil and 
finished in Chianti. He takes her to the ballet. He buys her jewelry. They travel to visit 
each other’s children. He proposes. 

Less than a year after their wedding, he dies. 

She moves on. 

She marries a third time. Another Walter. He dies, too. 

When, a few months later, a retired naval officer asks Sophie if he can court her, 
she demurs. “Just what I need,” she tells her daughter. “Another man to die on me.” 

West Palm Beach, 1997 

Alone for the first time, Sophie decides she will never again cook dinner. She moves to 
a retirement community, where the monthly fee includes a large evening meal. 

In the dining room one evening, she is thrilled to discover that a doll-sized woman 
named Henny is the same Henny she had known in Germany, the same Henny whose 
20-something husband had been in Buchenwald with Walter and who had died there— of 
a heart attack, according to the Nazi guard who had accompanied the casket to Henny’s 
home and refused to let her open it. Henny lived in England through the war, she tells 
Sophie, working as a maid in the home of a wealthy Jewish family. Sophie tells her about 
La Paz. Within weeks, the two ladies— 169 years between them— are inseparable. They 
go together to the Kroger’s and other stores in town. Soon they venture farther afield, 
to window-shop on Worth Avenue. Then they begin traveling together, first to see the 
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leaves in New England, then to California to visit grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
and from there, wickedly, to Las Vegas, which they hoth find a bit of a letdown. 

When home, they preside over a table in the center of the dining room. Even after 
Henny suffers a heart attack that ends their travel and adventure, theirs is the table 
with people who laugh a bit louder and enjoy their meal a bit more than anyone else. 

Tulsa, 2008 

Sophie falls and hurts herself while loading the washing machine in her condo. Her 
eyesight has been failing for years— lately she has gotten to the dining room by feeling 
her way along the walls— but she insists that she needs no assistance beyond a part- 
time housekeeper. After the fall, her daughter hires more helpers for her, but they are 
hard to monitor from a distance, and sooner or later, all of them prove inadequate. 

Her daughter says that Sophie must move closer to the daughter’s home in the 
Midwest. Sophie is furious. She wants to stay with Henny and her other friends. Here, 
finally, she has a place to cling to. Her daughter prevails, but Sophie does not make it 
easy. She demands that every item she owns make the move with her: each miniature 
Torah scroll and silver yad; each ceramic bird, glass paperweight, and needlepoint pillow; 
every photograph and refrigerator magnet; every etching, rug, and piece of furniture 
bought in Baltimore, or on a cruise, or in West Palm Beach to replace those lost on the 
Orazio or in Bolivia or Germany. These artifacts are now her only remaining history. 

Sophie’s daughter indulges her, figuring this is her mother’s last move. Sophie is 
already 94. The Jewish retirement center where Sophie now resides consists of two 
parts: the apartments and the nursing home. She lives in an apartment on the third 
floor, accompanied every minute by one of four caregivers. The caregivers, all pri- 
vately hired, come from Kenya. They call Sophie Mama, an honorific reserved for older 
women. Every day, once she is impeccable— after they fix her hair and do her nails, after 
she somehow applies her lipstick with a perfect touch, despite tremors so severe that 
she cannot sign her name— she asks, “So, where are we going today?” And they are off. 

It takes five minutes for Sophie to maneuver herself from her wheelchair into the 
passenger seat of a car (a fraught process overseen by a caregiver strategically posi- 
tioned behind her), but she insists. How else could she visit her hairdresser, the shop- 
ping center, or the Starbucks up the street, where she sips a small nonfat mocha from 
a straw shoved through the cup’s plastic lid as protection against spills? She and her 
daughter go to lectures, concerts, the opera, and the synagogue. 

But Sophie wants to be home for dinner by five P.M. Just as in Florida, her social life 
revolves around the retirement center dining room, a lovely space, with warm colors on 
the walls and fresh centerpieces on the tables. In the mornings Sophie meets the man 
she calls “my admirer” here; they occasionally touch hands over the breakfast table. 

At dinner, she sits near the dining room entrance with five other women. They 
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gossip about other residents, and they share stories. None of them is a Henny, who 
calls every week, but still, it’s something. 

Tulsa, 2013 

At too, Sophie has begun to slow down. Trips to the shopping center have been replaced 
by slow wheelchair tours around the retirement center grounds. More and more, her 
mochas are being delivered. Sophie’s sight is almost completely gone now. She has begun 
to wheeze; old lungs are just not as flexible as young ones, her doctor says. She has been 
losing words in English, grappling for them in German and then, occasionally, Spanish. 

She does not admit she is slipping. She pretends to examine photographs that she 
cannot see. She says she can walk any time she feels like it. She says she does not want 
to know how old she is. “I am old enough,” she says. But beneath the bravado, she is 
scared. She fears she will be forced to move again. Her greatest worry— one so over- 
whelming she mentions it only in whispers— is that she will be sent to the place she 
and her friends call The Other Side. 

The Other Side is the on-site nursing center, a fine facility that nonetheless terrifies 
Sophie— less for what it is than for what it lacks. Showers are limited to two per week, 
given by staff members who take the residents from their rooms to a dedicated area. The 
bedrooms are too small for personal treasures, with only enough space to wedge a chair 
or two next to the standard-issue hospital hed and built-in dresser. The dining room, with 
its sturdy laminate tables and spill-resistant linoleum floors, is almost entirely silent. 

Of all the moves Sophie has endured— across oceans and continents, on steamers and 
airplanes, running for her life— the one she fears most is the few steps across the building, 
through a set of locked double doors, to The Other Side. No one, she says, moves from there. 

At night, Sophie has begun to dream of terrible things: of being chased; of losing 
her family; of skiing down a steep mountain, a gasping child strapped to her back; of 
being trapped on a boat that she cannot leave, frantic because her mother has no idea 
where she is. The caregiver in the next bed has to soothe Sophie many nights, touch- 
ing her hand and promising that she is safe. 

If she is asked about Bolivia or about Germany during the war, Sophie will lift a 
hand and say, “That life is behind me.” Often she claims to remember nothing of that 
time. “I forget so much,” Sophie says. “Right now is enough.” 

Tulsa, 2014 

On an ordinary day toward the end of March, Sophie closes her eyes and refuses to 
open them. Soon she stops speaking. Then she will not eat; she presses her lips into a 
thin line against every spoon and entreaty. 

On April 17, in her home, surrounded by her treasures and people who love her, 
she slips away. • 
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Real Papa 
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hortly after four a.m., when the 
last customer left, Affi and Chifo, the two girls who worked for Madam 
Constance, began clearing up the beachfront shack. They turned off 
the music, brought in the loudspeakers and the charcoal grill from the 



tarpaulin tent outside. They wiped down the 
tables and stacked the chairs, swept the floor, and 
locked the four windows. Madam Constance was 
inside, hunched over a low stool in the storeroom, 
counting the day’s money. “E kaale, Ma,” Chifo 
said when she was finished. 

“O dabo,” the boss woman replied without 
looking. 

In the open-air kitchen in the back, Affi started 
to wash the pots and dishes. As she bent to scoop 
water out of the freshwater drum into a large 
washbasin, she heard Madam Constance call her 
name. Affi left the basin and went inside. 

“Ma?” 

“How much you hold?” 

Madam Constance had a huge wad of notes 
in her lap and a ledger book at her feet. She 

Onyinye Ihezukwu, who was horn and raised in Nigeria, 
is at work on a novel. 



looked up at Affi, snorted to clear her nostrils. 
“All your money I have given you,” Affi said. 
“You want salary this month or not?” 

Affi raised the long sleeve of her boubou and 
pulled out a thin roll of maroon-colored notes. 
“This one is free money the customers dash me.” 
Madam Constance looked at the money. “Is 
that all?” 

The boss woman rose to her feet. Her perfume 
smelled of acetone. Deftly she placed her hands on 
Affi’s shoulders and felt under her straps. Then she 
felt her armpits, ran her hands over Affi’s breasts and 
crotch. She placed her hands on the buttock cheeks 
and snapped her underwear. Without a word, she 
took the money held out previously and returned 
to her low stool. “Go,” she said without looking up. 

Back at the kitchen, Affi stopped to blink at the 
moon, which was now receding behind a cloud 
that shimmered like transparent jelly. The cold 
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breeze of the Atlantic nipped at her jawline. This 
time, when she bent into the water cask to hll her 
basin, she heard a dull moan coming from a dark 
hole behind the cask, between a wood pillar and 
the back wall. When she heard it again, she dried 
her hands on a rag and grabbed a pestle. She low- 
ered the pestle into the hole and felt around with 
it. The pestle stuck. Afh gasped. Then she pulled. 
The pestle came up at once, a small hand holding 
onto it. A face appeared with the hand. And from 
that a scrawny figure stood to its feet. A little boy. 
He let go. He was shivering. 

Affi stared. “Jesus me.” 

The boy’s small chest rose and fell beneath 
his brown button-down shirt. He couldn’t have 
been more than five. 

“Child, what are you doing here?” 

The boy said nothing. 

“Who brought you here?” 

Again, nothing. 

Affi saw the tracks of dried tears on the child’s 
face, his uneven haircut, higher on his left temple 
than the right. And there was a slight red scar run- 
ning down the bridge of his nose. She recognized 
the boy from hours earlier. He had been seated 
beside a customer in a thick business suit who 
had ordered almost a dozen beers before mid- 
night, and had come to the kitchen to pay Madam 
Constance himself After paying, he asked where 
he might take a piss. No one saw him again. This 
was before midnight. Now it was past four-thirty. 

“Was the man your Papa?” Affi asked the boy. 

From the storeroom Madam Constance started 
coughing. 

Affi turned to the boy and pushed him back 
into the hole. “Stay here and I will come back. 
Be quiet.” 

The boy’s form sunk back into the dark, and Affi 
went in to have a final word with Madam Constance. 
The boss told Affi to make sure she locked up the 
front and back doors, then walked off into the foggy 
morning, where Suleiman, her husband and driver, 
was waiting in his yeUow cab to drive them home. 

Affi now walked out onto the beach, a few meters 
from the edge of the kitchen, and began to dig at a 



spot in the soft white sand with a plastic dustpan. 
Soon, she was pulling out a cardboard box and wip- 
ing it clean of sand. Inside were two covered bowls 
of white rice and pepper soup and a whole grilled 
croaker fish wrapped in foil. Affi brought the boy a 
chair and made him drink a bottle of Schweppes 
ginger ale she had hidden in the roof She broke 
the fish in two and served him a portion of rice 
and soup. “Easy, easy,” she said as she watched 
him eat. She returned to scrubbing the pots and 
dishes. Afterward, she told the boy, “Come. You 
will sleep now. Later we look for your people.” 



Kuramo Beach stretched for more than five 
kilometers along the ocean’s shoreline. It was a 
15-minute walk to the other, residential side of the 
beach, with its low- roofed settlements of tarp, rice 
sacks, and wood planks. Affi’s house was located at 
the end of a row of lean-tos. She led the boy up the 
three stone steps to her door, unlocked the padlock, 
and lit a kerosene lantern. The moon’s dying rays 
were still sifting through the cracks between the 
walls ofwoodplanks. She dropped the box of food 
on a mahogany-topped table with wrought-iron 
legs, last year’s birthday gift from Abass. Beside 
the table was her spring bed and beyond that, her 
sewing machine, with spools of thread, slivers of 
fabric, and other sewing implements sticking out 
from its small drawer. 

“What is your name?” she asked, sitting the 
boy down on the bed. She ran a rough finger down 
his scar, which looked like an old, dying insect in 
the dim light. The boy turned his face away. She 
began pulling his clothes. “I won’t let you be dirty 
when you see Papa.” 

The boy obediently raised his legs and 
stretched his arms, allowing her to remove his 
shorts and shirt. Affi grabbed a bucket and soap 
dish and led the child to the communal well. She 
was careful to avoid one area in particular, where, 
last week, she had watched a group of neighbors 
trying to rescue a drowning man. People said 
he was a rich man with a big company who lost 
everything in the business market. The workers 
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of the company went on strike because they were 
not paid. And so much wahala followed that Afh 
couldn’t even recount the stories. What stuck in 
her mind was that the rich man had told his driver 
to park and wait for him, then walked down to 
this side of the beach, and straight into the ocean. 

Affi quickly lathered the boy and rinsed him 
clean. He was shivering so much that his teeth began 
to clatter. Back inside, she clothed him in one of 
her T-shirts, then covered him in thick wax wrap- 
pers and watched him drift to sleep. She checked 
the time. It was past five. She went outside again 
to wash her tired feet as well as the boy’s clothes. 
As she hung the laundry in the open to dry, she 
heard footfalls behind her. It was Abass, carr5ung 
a package, his sergeant’s cap tucked beneath his 
shoulder board. She ignored him, but Abass fol- 
lowed her. He shut the door behind him and waited. 

“Mamma cakes. My sweetie jolly tomato.” He 
drew close and took her hand. She pulled away. 

“See what I brought you.” Abass unloaded 
a large tin of her favorite Nido powdered milk, 
a tin of Danish butter cookies, three sachets of 
Ovaltine, a pack of F ive Alive fruit juice, and two 
loaves of bread. He turned to her with the satisfied 
smile of a magician who has performed a trick. 

“Mamma cakes,” he said into her ear. “What 
now? Give daddy some loving, eh?” 

Affi turned and pushed feebly at his broad chest. 
“Loving is only for good men. Where have you 
been? Five days and you just leave me like that.” 
“But you know my work. Mamma. You want 
me to leave my work? You want them to sack 
your daddy?” 

“Ah, you can’t lie well.” She wagged a finger in 
his face. “See your eyes shining. You have been 
busy with Yemisi.” 

He looked away. “But you too know Yemisi is 
pregnant. I can’t leave her like that.” 

“And you leave me instead? Because I remove all 
my pregnancy for you and Yemisi can keep hers?” 
“Mamma, she is my wife.” 

“Go to your wife, then.” 

“I should go to my wife?” 

“Yes, go.” 



He walked to the door and placed a hand on 
the doorknob. “I’m going.” 

Affi said, “So this is how it is? You’re going, 
eh? See, are you going now?” 

He turned. “But you said I should go.” 

He put his arms around her again and began the 
old speech of how if he didn’t love her he wouldn’t 
have stood by her all this while, paying her fees 
through sewing school, buying her a machine, 
helping her to set up here at the free beach after 
her eviction from her last place, seeing that she was 
adequately protected and no one could harass her 
about. What he was doing for her was more than 
what any man would do for even a wife. 

He put a hand under her chin and tipped 
her face to him. His lips were pouted as though 
about to kiss her. 

“Stop it,” she whined. 

He chortled. “I’m doing like in the films. You 
hold your woman’s face like that and mmuah!” 
“And I don’t like that. All this saliva stinky 
things,” she laughed. “Sit down. I have fish and 
pepper soup for you.” 

He sat in the chair with a pleased sigh, drum- 
ming his fingers on the table. He began unbut- 
toning his policeman’s shirt as Affi went about 
preparing his food. He asked, “But why didn’t 
you call me all this time?” 

“I called you from Joy’s business center. You 
don’t pick.” 

“What of the phone I gave you?” 

“Died. When you give me phones you seize 
from your prisoners.” 

“What do you want me to do? All the ones I 
buy for you you send to your family in the village.” 
Affi placed his food before him. He began to 
eat. “Half fish,” he said. “You always bring full fish.” 
“Yes. I gave some to the small child.” 

“Small child.” 

Affi pointed to the bed and related the story. 
“Why bring him here. What of police?” 

“You are police. Take him.” 

“You don’t know if that man was his Papa.” 
“Then his real Papa will come.” 

Abass watched the sleeping boy for a long time. 
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Then he stood and shut the only window in the 
room. He started pulling off his trousers, drop- 
ping his baton carefully on a pile of magazines. 
His shirt he draped over the chair’s back just as 
Affi began protesting that this was not the right 
time, that there was a child with them in the room, 
that it was morning and she was tired from work, 
that her back hurt from grilling fish over the last 
12 hours. But she finally went on her knees on 
the wooden floorboards, stomach over the edge 
of the bed with her boubou flung over her head. 
The spring bed bucked up, then down. Left, then 
right. It groaned, it squeaked. Affi clung onto the 
headpost like a squid. Once she stuck her face out 
of the boubou for air. Her eyes met a pair of small 
white eyes, shining like coins in the dimness of 
the room. They were so startled they didn’t blink. 

“Abass, stop. The child is looking. Stop.” 

“What sort of child is this? Does he not sleep?” 
And Abass said no more. 

Affi placed a hand over the child’s eyes and 
panted an old lullaby to send him back to sleep. 
The lullaby was one she had sungto allheryounger 
sisters when they were babies. One she was sure 
her mother had sung to her when she was a baby. 
As she sang, she felt the bo3^s eyelids shut against 
her palms, and in that moment the bed made a far 
plunge to one side, slightly lifting off on an incline. 
The child’s eyes flew open again. 

"... eeck!” Affi shrieked, arms flailing. “My neck!” 

Abass was past hearing. He had brought down 
his forearms on her neck and pressed them there, 
as if to stop himself torpedoing. He thumped and 
buckled. “Mother!” and slumped on Affi. His arms 
released her neck. 

Silence came over the room like a slow gust 
of salty air. 

Now stretched on the bed, all three people 
watched the morning spin patterns on the walls 
with streaks of white light. Soon the neighbors 
could be heard chirruping around the well. 

“You can’t sleep.” Abass got off the bed and 
began to dress. 

Affi shook her head. 

Abass tucked in his shirt, picked his baton 



up, and slid it into place by his waist. He knew 
about her periodic sleeplessness, brought on by 
an assault she suffered two years ago, when thugs 
hired by her former landlord bumped her head 
against a wall as she tried to stop them throwing 
out her things. When Abass got there, the thugs 
were gone. So he turned to the landlord, who by 
way of apology had Affi taken to a street clinic. 
Nothing serious, the nurses said. y\nd they gave Affi 
paracetamol and vitamins. With time it became 
Valium, paracetamol, and vitamins. 

“Why you don’t take your Valium?” Abass 
now asked. 

“Valium don’t work anymore.” 

He sighed. “I will come back tomorrow. We 
will go and see doctor.” 

“So now you have two women you take to 
doctor,” she said dryly. 

Abass tucked his cap beneath his board. Affi 
saw him off to the gate, where a band of area boys 
waved in salute. When she returned, members of 
a church congregation in white robes and toques 
were on the beach, clapping and dancing about 
their leader, who was waving a Bible and a wand, 
his own robe billowing around him like a cloud. 
The worshippers turned to the ocean and prayed, 
turned back to their leader and prayed. Children 
ran up and down the beach. Some of the neigh- 
bors were squabbling around the well, others 
swept their compounds. Someone called out to 
Affi, asking if her new blouse was ready yet. Affi 
said it would be the next day. She greeted more 
people along the way, up to the door of her house, 
before going inside. 

The child was not in the room. 

Affi looked around wildly. Back outside, she 
searched the faces of the children around the 
well, the faces of those running up and down 
the beach and those helping the white-garment 
people fetch water for a token. A few neighbors 
looked at her curiously. She went back inside 
and began to overturn the wrappers on the bed. 
She beat the pillows without knowing why. Then 
she found him under the bed, folded like a roll 
of cloth. Affi pulled him out and held him to her 
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chest. “Oh child, why is this?” 

The boy put his arms around her neck. 

Affi began to pat his back. “Don’t be afraid, 
hmm? It was just two people playing.” 

She sang the lullaby again. 

The boy slept all day. She kept an eye on him as 
she worked on her sewing through the afternoon. 
She piled clothes on him when someone came in 
to talk to her about something, or to give her a 
fabric to be sewed. When he woke it was close to 
six P.M. She fed him bread and a huge cup of milk, 
after which he went back to sleep. AfR stood at 
the edge of the bed, taking in the rise and fall of 
his small chest, his eyes twitching in sleep, his 
fist clenching and unclenching. She laid a dish 
of rice, bread, and milk for the boy to eat when 
he awoke. Then she dressed and left for work. 

At Madam Constance’s, nobody showed up ask- 
ing for any child. The suited, dozen-bottle man of 
the previous day didn’t turn up. Yesterday was the 
first and only time she’d seen him, meaning that he 
most likely didn’t live nearby. But then, not all of the 
customers lived nearby; some came from as far as 
Berger, Okoko even— hours and hours away from 
Kuramo. And they stayed on till morning, from bus 
drivers to bankers, patronizing the short-time girls 
who went from beach bar to beach bar, dancing to 
highlife and makossa. Now as AfR trotted about 
attending to them, they slipped her dash money, 
pausing in their talk to crack jokes. One of them 
she frowned at while brushing his hand away. As 
she walked off, he clicked his tongue, made a pump 
motion with his right index finger and left fist. “So 
Affi, you forget that I get the razor blade, eh?” 

“In your mother’s backyard,” AfR retorted. 
The men hooted and slapped their mate on 
the back. That one laughed good-naturedly and 
drank his beer. “When the sea go rise and clear 
this beach like the church people prophesy, AfR 
will beg me to save her.” 

“Sea rises once every year,” a man said. “Noth- 
ing new to anybody, old boy.” 

Before dawn was breaking from its pouch on 
the horizon, Affi walked back home, her ankles 
swollen and her eyes red from grill smoke. The 



boy was up and sitting in bed when she entered. 
He was surrounded by her magazines and style 
catalogs, all of them open and scattered about his 
legs. He had made drawings on the pages with her 
tailor’s chalk. A circle here, a wiggly worm there. 
Most were stick sketches of people with cube 
heads. He had pulled out all the fabric swatches 
she’d pinned to particular client styles. 

“What is this?” AfR screamed. 

The child stared at her, mouth agape. 

“I say what is this?” AfR leafed through the 
pages this way and that. “Spoiling my work? My 
fine magazines?” The child dropped the chalk 
and raised his hands to shield his face. AfR pulled 
him down from the bed. “Pick them all up. Now!” 

He remained on his feet, arms hanging stiffly 
by his sides. Affi’s T-shirt reached down to his 
ankles. He put down his head as she continued 
yelling. Then came a sound like that of a zipper 
sliding, and an immediate heavy stench as a thick 
slide of yellow porridge pooled by one ankle. 

Affi said, “Jesus, me. Jesus, me.” She fetched 
a roll of tissue paper and lifted the shirt to wipe 
his bottom. She wiped the floorboards and took 
him outside to rinse him off. When she brought 
him back in, she noticed that the food she’d left 
hours ago was still intact. She looked at the boy, 
speechless. He was already snuggled under the 
bedcovers, eyes fluttering closed. Again, Affi sang 
till his clenched fists fell loose, and his breathing 
rose and fell in soft motions. While he slept, she 
gathered the rest of the magazines, reattached the 
pages, and sat to sort her fabric swatches. In the 
midst of this she studied the chalk sketches of stick 
people, the circles and the worms with eyes bulg- 
ing from the tops of their heads. When she went 
out at noon to have her phone fixed by repairers 
along the expressway, she bought a pack of 12 
wax crayons and half a ream of plain white paper. 

That afternoon, the boy sat up scratching figures 
with crayons clutched in a bunched fist, zigzagging 
from one end of his paper to the other, low grunting 
noises coming from the back of his throat. Across 
from him, Affi pedaled her sewing machine as she 
told him stories of her childhood in the village. She 
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told other four sisters, strong girls who hauled cas- 
sava and maize to the grinding mill every day. By next 
year, when she would be 27, she hoped to have saved 
enough money to bring her mother and sisters over 
to Lagos. Hopefully Abass would have married her 
by then. Then they would all be one happy family. 
Affi paused to look at the boy. “If your Papa has not 
come by that time, you will be with us too.” 



Three days later, as dawn cracked over the ocean, 
she joined one of the several queues of people pray- 
ing and waiting to be blessed by the white-robed 
prophet. She put a 50-naira note in the offering 
basket and was given a bottle of blessed ocean water. 
This water she sprinkled on her sewing machine, 
the child, and the few secondhand clothes she had 
recently purchased for him. Lastly she sprinkled 
the water on her repaired phone. Now even when 
she called with the phone he had given her, Abass 
was stdl not picking her calls. That night, she qui- 
etly stepped away from Madam Constance’s griU 
and punched Abass’ number with greasy fingers. At 
the fourth ring a woman’s voice answered, “Hallo, 
whoyisthis?” and AfR froze. Ababy could be heard 
cr 5 dng in the background. Yemisi, the woman said, 
“Hallo? Hallo? Ah, this babyiU not let me hear ...” 
Affi hung up, her heart thumping in anger. 

With brisk steps she spun round to resume her 
place at the grill. Someone stepped in her path. 
It was Chifo, dressed in thick clanging bangles, 
even thicker makeup, and a tight shiny gown. 

“Is it your policeman again?” Chifo cackled. 
“Has he run away?” 

“At least he didn’t run to you. He is careful 
not to catch a scratching sickness.” 

Chifo made a move towards Affi. Her hand 
came up and her bangles clinked. 

“You just try it,” Affi scoffed. “Try it and see 
if I won’t tell Madam why till date, no one has 
caught the rat that has been entering the store 
to eat her smoked meat.” 

And that settled it. Affi went back to the grill 
and served till morning. When she walked back 
home, she saw that the tide had come in and a few 



neighbors were scooping water from their homes 
in buckets. The boy was awake and waiting for 
her, the same haunted look in his eyes. Affi, who 
had already taken off her shoes and was splashing 
barefoot to him, held him and patted his back till he 
fell asleep. By evening the water had ebbed a little 
and Affi was careful to ensure their clothes as well 
as her chents’ clothes remained secure on the nails 
in the plank walls. She called Abass again, for it was 
he who rallied the area boys to sand-fill her floors 
when the tides started to rise. His phone rang and 
still no answer. She cursed at the phone and flung 
it across the room, where it sat in a puddle of water. 

That night, it was again her turn to wash and 
lock up. After Madam Constance had retired, Affi 
fetched the usual bottle of drink stashed away in 
the roof. Next she went into the open and stood 
over her spot with the plastic dustpan. There was 
no moonshine, only a murky darkness. Just as she 
hit the cardboard box and began brushing away 
the sand, she sensed several flashlights shining 
upon her. She froze. 

“No. Continue digging.” Madam Constance’s 
voice was unruffled as always. As she walked 
her weighty walk towards her, Affi saw that the 
woman had a team of people behind, enough to 
hem Affi in. So many faces. 

“I said keep digging,” Madam said. “I want to 
see the chicken egg too.” 

Affi wiped sweat off her forehead with her sleeve. 
She slowly turned back to her hole and pulled out 
the box. She dropped the box at Madam’s feet. 

“Look. It’s not even an egg.” Madam shone 
her flashlight on the box. “What can it be then? 
I hope it won’t bite me.” 

“It’s a computer egg,” a male voice said, but 
no one laughed. 

Madam took a step back. “Is that so? Then I 
must see inside this wonderful computer egg.” 
Affi’s armpits itched like someone had stuck 
pins in them. She felt dizzy, but remained squatting 
on her haunches. A man came forward and peeled 
open the flaps of the box. He showed Madam the 
exposed contents. She ordered him to uncover 
the bowls and unwrap the foil package. The spicy 
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aroma of barbecued fish filled the air. The mur- 
mur in the crowd grew louder. 

“You see it?” A female voice rang louder than 
the others. “You see it, Madam? Do you believe 
me now?” The owner of the voice came forward. 
It was Chifo. 

Madam did not reply. She wasn’t even looking 
at Chifo. She was adjusting the damask scarf tied 
over her perm curls. She fiddled with the scarf like 
she was before a mirror. Satisfied, she took the box 
from the man, closed it up and held it imder one arm. 

“What do we do with her?” another male 
voice finally asked. 

“Collect the other eggs she has been keeping 
at her house,” Madam said. 

And so they elbowed the protesting Affi along the 
shoreline, down to the other end of the heach, where 
the neighborhood was rousing from sleep. When 
they got to her house, a few men broke down the 
door. As they rampaged about, dumping her clothes 
and magazines into the pools of water, Affi was held 
backby a manwhose fermented hreath was enough 
to choke her. The boy was sitting up in bed, staring 
at the commotion. His legs trembled under the cov- 
ers. Madam Constance strutted about, splashing in 
the water, telling her gang to search here or there. 
She had them bring her every tin, every container, 
every poljdhene bag. They found nothing. 

“Eh! And who is the pikin?” Now Chifo stepped 
forward and grabbed the child by the shoulder. 
He flinched and whimpered. 

Affi made to move, but the man holding her 
tightened his grip. 

Madam Constance peered at the child. 

“Madam,” Chifo said. “But you know that Affi 
has no pikin. Ask her where she get this pikin.” 

Madam Constance said nothing. She seemed 
to be looking at the child for some other reason. 
Finally she turned to the men and told them to 
search beneath the bedsprings. She told them to 
move the boy away. Affi shouted to them not to touch 
the boy. For the first time Madam showed that she 
was losing her patience. “Carry away the pikin!” 

The boy started screaming and kicking when 
the men laid hands on him. 



Angry, Madam marched to the bed and tried 
to pull the boy away. In the moment she turned 
to place the box on the table in order to free her 
hands, something happened. What came next 
was a sharp wail, and the boss woman’s torso fell 
forward. Her damask scarf fell into the water. She 
was cupping her behind with a hand. “Pikin bite 
me! It’s hot. Oh God, hot iron!” 

And they watched as Madam Constance howled 
and jigged Rastafarian style. Meanwhile the boy 
had stretched on the bed, legs stiffened and eyes 
rolling about in his head. His mouth frothed at 
the sides. Affi’s captor let her go, and she rushed 
to hold up the child’s head and turn him on his 
side. Madam Constance had stopped jigging, her 
heavy breathing mingling with the many voices 
rising up at once. She told Affi to hold a spoon to 
the boy’s teeth. A spoon appeared in her hand as 
if by magic and she forced it through the gnashing 
teeth. Another voice told her to rub the boy’s body 
down with palm kernel oil. And then a bottle of the 
oil appeared and was tipped onto the boy’s body. By 
the time someone else had turned up with a nurse, 
the child had calmed down. The nurse dabbed a 
cool towel all over the child, gave a few drugs, and 
left. Madam Constance and her gang had emptied 
out of the room, leaving behind the neighbors, 
who were wondering whose child it was that Affi 
was holding. Others said that they had seen Affi 
come out to bathe him only under the darkness 
of pre-dawn, and yet a few others speculated that 
the child might be hers, perhaps the policeman’s 
son even. For who knew Affi’s ways from the start? 
She’d always been quiet about her business. 

When the neighbors left, Affi fed the boy bread 
soaked in milk and gave him more medicine for his 
fever. He went to sleep again in her arms. About 
her legs was the marshland of her wardrobe, cli- 
ent’s clothes, spools of thread, pins and buttons, 
toiletries, magazines, and utensils all overturned 
in water. Her front door was now hanging on a 
hinge. As the neighbors walked past they could 
see her cradling the child, and giggling children 
came and peeked at her before running off again. 
She continued to hold him, singing her mother’s 
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lullaby in a loud tremulous voice. She nodded to 
sleep, and then awoke to restart the song. She 
slept. Sang. Slept. With the child across her lap. 
Over and over till the sun set above Kuramo. 

When darkness fell, the second batch of visi- 
tors came in and finally knocked off her door. 
Affi could just make out a haze of people moving 
about. She could only watch as tiny people raised 
her to her feet, holding her up. They swam around 
her making noises, and she found herself gulping 
when she tried to talk. Now and then she heard a 
man say, “Now look, didn’t I say no trouble? Just 
take your child and go.” The people floated like 
cotton, someone pouring tears on her, pulling a 
weight from her hands. Another voice was say- 
ing, “But woman, how could your husband come 
to drink and forget his own son?” 

She slept for two days. There were brief 
moments of consciousness, someone waking 
her to eat something, placing something cool on 
her head. The interior of the room was bright, 
then dim, and then there were noises of people 
again. When finally she came fully awake, she sat 
up in bed and looked around. A kerosene lamp 
was burning in the corner. Beside her someone 
was asleep in a chair. 

“Mamma cakes.” 

Abass was smiling, his eyes heavy-lidded. 

“I want to piss,” she said. 

He hurried outside and was hack with a big 
aluminum bowl. She squatted over it, and Abass 
went out to empty it after she was done. She sat 
on the edge of the bed and looked around again. 
Her machine. Her clothes. Her door. They were 
all as before. She got to her feet and lifted her 
mattress. Her savings were still secure between 
the bedsprings, wrapped in a wad of cloth. Abass 
came back inside and held her hand. She put 
down her head. After a while he went to one of 
the nails on the wall and unhooked a polythene 
bag. From the bag he pulled out a magazine. He 
turned to her. “See what I brought you.” 

It was a sheaf of colored sketches bound with 
a cover from one of her fashion magazines. The 
papers were crumpled from dried moisture. AIR 



looked long at the red worms with blue eyes, green 
people with red lips, yellow lips. Scattered, spindly 
lines. Zigzag lines. Red circles. She began to cry. 

“Mamma cakes.” Abass flipped more pages. “But 
you haven’t looked at everything.” He flipped some 
more till he came to a page with a large drawing of 
a stick person seated at a table. The person’s cube 
head was brown, the arms yellow, the legs yellow 
and wearing black square shoes. There were two 
orbs pushing out from the chest area and even 
lower down, the figure had a green triangle for a 
skirt. On the table was a most interesting object 
in the shape of a cuboid. This cuboid was colored 
purple and had a knob extending from one of its 
corners. The knob was S shaped, one tail of the S 
trailing off into awheel. The figure in the triangle 
skirt had one arm on the wheel. The other arm 
was resting on a flat broad thing streaming out 
from below the knob. Scrawled in black below 
this drawing was one word: PAPA. 

Affi took the album from Abass. She ran her 
fingers over the letters. She was smiling. She 
stood up with the album pressed to her chest 
and walked to the door. 

“Wait for me.” 

She left, closing the door behind her. She walked 
past the well, past the area she’d lined up for holy 
water days ago. She was now close to the zone 
where the rich man had been seen walking. She 
sat in the sand, and the tide washed over her feet. 
Afar off to her right, she saw the distant twinkling 
lights of the beer shacks and heard the vestiges of 
their loud music. Dark forms of people ran around, 
holding hands and laughing. She looked to the 
horizon, felt the seawater seep through her skirt 
to her skin. Affi hummed the lullaby, thinking she 
could hear another voice humming the same. Of 
someone like her across the ocean, seated at another 
beach and looking out. Come over, the double was 
saying. For here the lights never go dim. 

The horizon stretched, violet fringed with fad- 
ing gold. At the point where the waves embraced 
the Atlantic she imagined the world at that edge. 
She imagined the world the rich man had chosen 
over this one. • 
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The Phaedra Syndrome 

Desire, denial, and the making of compelling TV 

ANDRE ACIMAN 



In the first episode of the TV series In Treat- 
ment, which aired on HBO from 2008 to 2010, a 
young woman named Laura tells her analyst how 
she met a stranger at a club the previous night and 
how, after a few drinks, the two of them headed 
to a bathroom stall, intent on a hasty hookup. 
What she and the man needed from each other 
was plain enough, and she spares the analyst 
none of the details; the man’s erect penis, the 
exchange of fluids, the sound of a man peeing in 
the next stall, and so on. Physical contact, casual 
or not, hardly scares the stunning-looking Laura. 
She can have any man she wants and knows it, 
which might perhaps explain why her relation- 
ship with her current boyfriend is on the rocks. 
Laura (played by Melissa George) is bold, frank, 
unabashed, and savvy enough to ask her therapist 
(Gabriel Byrne) whether her late-night episode in 
the stall repels him or turns him on. Though the 
bathroom encounter was a first for her, she then 
tells her analyst that he should not be shocked, 
since she has been unfaithful to her bojdtiend 
for a whole year. Taken aback by the revelation, 
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Nights, Call Me by Your Name, Out of Egypt, and False 
Papers and is the editor of The Proust Project. He is 
distinguished professor of comparative literature at the 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York. 



the therapist wonders why she had never men- 
tioned this other lover during all of their previous 
sessions. “I think we have,” she replies, staring 
intensely in his face during an awkwardly long 
silence. “It’s been here all along.” The girl who had 
been quite voluble with the minutiae of bathroom 
sex suddenly begins to speak in riddles. 

“I don’t follow what you mean,” says the thera- 
pist, seemingly stumped. 

“You mean you don’t know?” No, he doesn’t 
know who this other man is, he rephes. Finally, still 
gazing, she tells him: “It’s you. I’m in love with you.” 

“Since when?” 

“Since our very first session a year ago.” 

In the Italian version, when confiding this, 
Laura changes from using the formal Lei form 
of address to the informal, more intimate tu. But 
this change of pronouns hardly shatters the wall 
between them. 

It took Laura a year to let out her secret. She 
can confide the sordid details of physical con- 
tact, but speaking about what sits between her 
and her therapist is an entirely different affair 
and requires all manner of hesitation, innuendo, 
and subterfuge. Her admission may represent a 
groundbreaking moment in her psychotherapy, 
but it comes at a cost: from this there is no turning 
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back. Which may be why she can’t keep herself 
from weeping as she clutches paper tissue after 
paper tissue while confessing the secret she has 
been cradling during an entire year. She experi- 
ences the terrifying thrill of finally letting down 
her guard, but she is also cast in the role of a dis- 
mayed, hapless, and vulnerable child who has no 
way of knowing whether the man she’s confiding 
in will embrace her or turn her out. She would 
have preferred a hug, but weeping is as physical 
as things get in this therapist’s office. What exists 
between them during this unnerving session is 
silence and speech, and both are unbearable and 
both leave her scuttled and totally bereft. “What 
will I do now? Where will I go?” she asks after 
her confession. 

A passionate kiss would, of course, have defused 
the uneasy ambiguity in the shrink’s office. After all, 
it maybe that, despite his professional conduct, the 



Patient and analyst inter- 
acting on In Treatment: 
"What exists between them 
during this unnerving ses- 
sion is silence and speech, 
and both are unbearable." 



therapist feels no differ- 
ently than she does. But 
a kiss is not an option, 
even if a first kiss after a 

disconsolate avowal like 

Laura’s is what happens 
in almost every film. Caught in the unforeseen lull, 
lovers in films fall silent, stare meaningfully into 
each other’s eyes, and in a tremulous crescendo, 
let go of whatever held them back and kiss. Such a 
moment cannot be planned or rehearsed; it needs 
to spring on them. Once their lips near, nothing can 
stop them. Qualms, doubts, shyness, and fears are 
brushed aside. This is when speech must unavoid- 
ably yield to passion. Talking about the kiss before 
it happens would ruin the spell and kill the surge 
of tension and desire. Silence must always trump 
speech, and the lovers must swoon into their kiss. 

But the swoon is also how the lovers avoid 
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Inspired by Euripides, 
Alexandre Cabanel 
depicted a sorrowful and 
vulnerable Phaedra lan- 
guishing on her bed with 
two ladies in waiting. 



asking many questions. 
How they feel, what they 
want, why their lives sud- 
denly seem to hang on 
this moment, and what 
strange turn of events 
brought them to this pass— all these are summarily 
answered by the kiss. It is always much easier to 
initiate the first kiss than to ride through the ter- 
rifying silence that precedes it. More difficult yet is 
talking about desire without the option of swooning 
into it. Or Laura might love this moment between 
them more than she loves him. That she can finally 
unburden herself and speak to him about a love 
she believes is hopeless may be more important 
to her than any physical or emotional fulfillment. 



Enter Phaedra, wife of King Theseus and step- 
mother to Theseus’s son, Hippolytus. Phaedra is 
consumed by her love for Hippolytus but knows 
that what barely keeps her smoldering passion 
from erupting in full view is the guilt and shame of 



both incest and adultery. Meanwhile, depending 
on which version one reads, Hippolytus is either 
in love with someone else or sworn to chastity 
and is as horrified by his stepmother’s crime as 
is Oedipus on finding he has slept with his birth 
mother, Jocasta. For Phaedra, kissing Hippoly- 
tus is not an option. She must speak her passion. 
The risks are enormous— and tragic. 

In Euripides’s Hippolytus, Phaedra confesses 
her love to her nurse, who then relays it to Hip- 
polytus. As expected, Hippolytus is appalled by 
what he hears from the nurse and rushes out. In 
Seneca’s Phaedra, things are more complex and 
may be based on another version of Euripides’s 
Hippolytus that is no longer extant. Phaedra first 
swoons, then begins to open up to the man she 
craves but speaks too haltingly, unable to say 
what she means: 

The words start, but my mouth won’t let 
them pass. 

A great force prompts my voice; a greater 
force 
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restrains it. Powers of heaven, I testify 
before you: what I want I do not want. 

Ingenuously, he prods her as would any therapist 
and urges her to tell him what troubles her. “Your 
mind desires something but cannot speak?” he 
asks, adding, “Trust your anxieties to me, mother.” 
Finally, out comes her veiled, impassioned 
outburst. “Hippolytus, this then is how it is.” By 
virtue of not particularly delicate innuendos, 
she allows him to infer that it is he, Hippolytus, 
she loves, not Theseus, his 
father. Seeing his failure 
to react, she kneels before 
him: “Pity my love,” which 
is when he finally voices 
his horror and outrage. 

But it is Racine’s Phe- 
dre that allows us to sense 
how unsparingly difficult 
are avowals and how dev- 
astating their consequences. The French have a 
name for such a scene: la scene de I’aveu. Avowal is 
the irreversible denudement of one’s own identity; 
it leaves one crushed, humbled, and defenseless. 
Mustering the strength to speak one’s heart may 
demand the ultimate in love but also the ultimate 
in daring. Swooning is out of the question; between 
Phedre and Hippolyte lies a scary ravine, and the 
suspense and shame are unbearable. 

At first, Hippolyte is so unsettled by Phedre’s 
declaration that he is convinced he must have 
misunderstood her, and he apologizes for giving 
her declaration a totally inappropriate spin. But 
Phedre has gone too far to backtrack. With noth- 
ing left to lose, she lets him have it: “Know, then, 
Phedre in all her fury!” she cries. One can forgive 
the loss of love, but loss of face is deadlier business. 
From the decorum of exchanges between Madame 
Phedre and Seigneur Hippolyte, Phedre resorts to 
the familiar tu pronoun, an insolent tu, a lover’s tu. 

Phedre’s avowal is not an opening, not a des- 
perate pass at the person desired. It is an advance 
that already slams the door on words she at first 
has a good mind to take back. Such advances 



anticipate the worst. Phedre’s avowal in Racine 
is hostile, toxic; it’s not a caress, it’s a curse. The 
actress in In Treatment is really saying: I love 
you, but please tell me it’s hopeless. Her shame- 
less, in-your-face advances, both persuasive and 
seductive, cry out their despair, braided in anger 
and spite like love bites from Lady Macbeth. 

What happens in the 1962 film version of 
Phaedra, directed by Jules Dassin, is thin gruel. At 
some point, Phaedra (played by Melina Mercouri) 
will teU Alexis, the Hippolytus figure (Anthony Per- 
kins), that she loves him. 
Since stepson and step- 
mother haven’t been get- 
ting along, when she says, 
“I love you,” he is convinced 
she is mouthing a mere plat- 
itude and replies with a chiU 
“Thank you.” She corrects 
him by saying, “I am in love 
with you.” No sooner said 
than they begin kissing and swooning. The pro- 
tracted Phaedra moment belongs to another play. 

But the movie gets one thing right: as in the 
television series, Hippolytus here— the thera- 
pist— may very well be in love with Phaedra. But 
this is not relevant. What is relevant is that the 
ever-protracted distance between them needs 
to remain insuperable. 



In any work of art, whether a film, a play, a novel, 
or a painting, physical contact is how lovers even- 
tually reveal their desire for each other. The hand 
that reaches out and holds another’s, the caress, 
the knees that touch, the elbows that happen to 
meet but then linger and won’t withdraw— this 
is what happens when two humans bridge the 
distance separating them. It reminds us that the 
entire history of mankind, and of human sexuality 
in particular, is nothing more than the chronicle of 
beings struggling to breach the distance between 
them. The social impediments maybe daunting, 
but one way or another they are overcome. Either 
one is accepted, or one is rejected. 



Her shameless, in-your-face 
advances, both persuasive 
and seductive, cry out their 
despair, braided in anger 
and spite like love bites from 
Lady Macbeth. 
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But in In Treatment, the therapist is a C 5 rpher, 
and because of his professional constraints, both 
he and his patient are trapped. If he wishes to fly 
away, he cannot: he’s her doctor. If she wishes to 
take things to the next step, she cannot: she’s his 
patient. They keep drawing closer and closer until 
it becomes obvious that theirs is an eternal asjnnp- 
tote of missed embraces, missed moments, missed 
opportunities. AU of their impulses are frozen. As 
Laura says, every Monday she walks into her ana- 
lyst’s office having resolved to speak her love and 
yet every Monday she leaves crestfallen, knowing 
she has yet again failed to keep her resolve. She will 
have to live an entire week now with harrowing 
reminders of that failure and with the flimsy hope 
of mustering the very resolve she already fears will 
elude her the following week. 



It is a sign of a successful talking cure if Laura 
finally blurts out her secret. That she is in love with 
her therapist is a telltale sign of transference. What 
keeps the tension taut is not the time needed for the 
ice between them to melt but the perpetual tussle 
between transference and counter-transference. 
Everyone knows that, however much he denies it, 
the therapist is at least as much in love with Laura 
as she believes she is with him. Everyone also fears 
the worst: that the moment he lets down his guard 
she will lose interest. Yet we see enough to want 
them to move forward; they see enough to know 
that they wfll regret it. What keeps the whole thing 
going is not the gradual, unavoidable emergence of 
the truth but its perpetual deferral, its perpetual 
obstruction. This may not be good therapy. But it 
is great television. • 
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Vermeer and the 
Art of Solitude 

Some works are not meant to be blockbusters 

SUDIP BOSE 



In early February of 1996, on the last weekend 
before it was to close, I went to see the exhibition 
of Johannes Vermeer paintings at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. Twenty-one can- 
vases, approximately two-thirds of all the known 
Vermeers in the world, had been assembled— the 
first time since 1696 that so many of the Dutch 
master’s works had been seen in one place at one 
time. Since its opening the previous November, 
more than 300,000 people had descended upon 
the exhibition, despite one major setback after 
another. Budget fights in 1995 had led to two gov- 
ernment shutdowns and the shuttering of insti- 
tutions such as the National Gallery. Then came 
the blizzard of ’96, and the two feet of snow that 

Sudip Bose is the managing editor of the Scholar 



paralyzed the region. When the gallery finally 
reopened, a frenzied mentality set in, with lines 
forming as early as five A.M. and patrons waiting 
four or five hours to receive the 2,500 free tickets 
handed out each day. 

A friend of mine wanted to see the paintings, 
too, and with the temperature barely above zero, 
we set off in a taxi, arriving shortly before six in 
the morning. There we found a line of hardy souls, 
bundled up in parkas and scarves, already stretch- 
ing from the gallery’s entrance down Constitu- 
tion Avenue, nearly around the block. We took 
our spots in line, and began an agonizing wait. We 
did what we could to keep warm, moving around, 
jumping in place, rubbing our hands. And when 
the cold became truly intolerable, my friend and 
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I took turns holding our place in line, allowing 
each of us the chance to sprint to a nearby coffee 
shop, for a few warm minutes of respite. 

Despite it all, there was much conviviality in 
line. Strangers chatted, others sang. Many had 
traveled from far away, and the atmosphere was 
a strange mix of block party and religious pil- 
grimage. Only when a rumor began spreading 
that Vice President A1 Gore was inside getting 
a private tour did a serious grumble break out 
in the crowd. Nobody knew whether it was true, 
but populist nerves were raw in those days— 
much had been made of the gallery’s unmarked 
courtesy desk, where preapproved celebrities, 
dignitaries, federal officials, and wealthy donors, 
among others, could receive courtesy passes to 
the exhibit without having to stand in line. Not 
long before, on a similarly frigid day. Senator Alan 
Simpson of Wyoming had cruised to the front 
of the line, trading barbs with the disgruntled 
masses en route, and proceeded into the gallery 
unrepentant, later to emerge from the exhibition 
beaming: “I have surfeited and glutted myself 
with Vermeer, and I will go back again!” 

After 10 o’clock, the doors finally opened, and 
by the time we made it to the front of the line, shiv- 



ering before the impos- 
ing marble columns of 
the gallery’s neoclassi- 
cal fagade, most of the 
crowd’s energy had dis- 
sipated. All of us wanted 
only to head inside, collect our tickets, and warm 
up. We were the fortunate ones. In just one hour, 
all of the da3^s tickets had been distributed— hun- 
dreds of people would go home empty-handed. 

We filed up the stairs, through the rotunda, 
into one of the light-filled garden courts, and, after 
one more line, into the special exhibition hall. A 
considerable crowd had amassed, and once inside, 
the crush of people made viewing the paintings 
difficult at best. There, spread out in five rooms, 
were the images 1 had known so well from books: 
the blue-robed geographer surrounded by his 
maps and books and globe, frozen in a moment 
of pensive inquiry; the girl with a pearl earring, 
her turban and dress as beguiling as her jewel- 
like lips and porcelain skin; the young woman 
with her water pitcher, bathed in an alluring, 
intoxicating light; the exquisite view of Delft, the 
cityscape as prominent as the great sky above, 
filled with sunlight and ominous clouds ... And 



About 300,000 people saw 
the Vermeer exhibition, 
most of them waiting in 
long lines for hours. Gov- 
ernment shutdowns and 
bad weather didn 't help. 
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yet, it was impossible to gaze upon those pictures, 
to study, to ponder, to consider all that Vermeer 
had managed to accomplish in canvases so small. 
Details were hard enough to see; considering the 
larger questions of light and color, perspective 
and composition, allegory and symholism was 
all but impossible. There were simply too many 
people. Crowds formed 
around every canvas, jos- 
tling for position. Just 
when I would find myself 
in front of a painting, heads 
would dart in and out of my 
sightline. Not that I had 
expected the reverential 
air of a cathedral, but this 
was a noisy scene of harely 
restrained chaos. Unable to really engage with 
any one painting, we were swept along, painting 
after painting, room upon room. It was like taking 
the Vermeer express tour. In just half an hour, we 
were out the doors and soon back in the rotunda, 
full of frustration and regret. 



It was the era of the hlockhuster art show. The 
Vermeer exhibition had been preceded by a maj or 
Claude Monet retrospective at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and was followed hy an equally significant 
Paul Cezanne show at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Hundreds of thousands of visitors spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars— a boon to local 
economies. These were national, even interna- 
tional, extravaganzas, living up to the quip of the 
art historian Albert Elsen, who once defined the 
art blockbuster as “a large-scale loan exhibition 
which people who normally don’t go to museums 
will stand in line for hours to see.” 

The first megashow of this kind was “Treasures 
of Tutankhamun,” which opened in London in 
1972 before embarking on a world tour. Over the 
next few decades, museum directors, even those 
with stewardship over impressive permanent 
collections, began to realize that blockbusters 
bestowed upon their institutions considerable 



prestige, to say nothing of the massive amounts 
of revenue. From the visitor’s perspective, see- 
ing an artist’s works assembled in one place had a 
particular appeal— how better to understand the 
scope of an artist’s development over the course 
of a lifetime? And to be confronted with 20 Ver- 
meers or 160 Monets or 170 Cezannes all at once 
would theoretically make 
for a powerful experience. 

It wasn’t the concept 
of the blockbuster that I 
had found troubling 20 
years ago, but the idea 
of making Vermeer the 
subject of such a show. 
Few artists seem more 
unsuited to a hurried and 
harried viewing experience. One must shut out 
the noise of the wider world to enter the mys- 
terious worlds portrayed in his small canvases. 
Consisting of no more than a few figures, but 
typically showing just a solitary woman engaged 
in some domestic activity, these pictures are as 
tranquil as still lifes. A young woman pouring 
milk from a jug, reading a letter, holding a pitcher 
of water, making lace, or gazing into a mirror— 
Vermeer imbues these everyday rituals, by virtue 
of his mastery of color and the expressive pos- 
sibilities of light, with great feeling and poetry. 
They are intimate, quiet scenes, and almost all 
of them are enigmatic in some way— to puzzle 
out their mysteries requires time and attention. 
In Woman in Blue Reading a Letter, for example, 
the questions come almost at once. Why are the 
woman’s pearls laid out on the table, partially 
covered by a sheet of paper? What does her let- 
ter say? What causes her to adopt that curious 
pose, lips parted, head tilted ever so slightly? 
Has the letter been sent by a lover, someone 
at sea perhaps, as suggested by the map of the 
Dutch states of Holland and West Friedland 
hanging behind her? Most compelling of all: Is 
the woman pregnant, as Vincent van Gogh had 
suggested in 1888? Or is her bulbous bluejacket 
simply typical of the oversized clothing worn by 



Not that I had expected the 
reverential air of a cathe- 
dral, but this was a noisy 
scene of barely restrained 
chaos. It was like taking 
the Vermeer express tour. 
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Jacob A. Riis: The Other Half 



Few places in 19th-century America were 
as notorious as the teeming Lower East 
Side of Manhattan. The streets were rife 
with danger, and the neighborhood’s many 
immigrants— Italians, Jews, Slavs, and 



Chinese, among oth- 
ers— crammed inside 
tiny, rundown tenement 
houses. Jacob August 
Riis (1849-1914) emi- 
grated from Denmark 
at the age of 21 and soon 
began documenting the 
lives of the poor, even- 
tually appealing to the 
conscience of a nation. 
Taking advantage of 
recent advances in flash 
photography, Riis cre- 
ated memorable nar- 
rative pictures such as 
“Bandits’ Roost,” taken 
on Mulberry Street, in 
Little Italy, around 1890. 
The image, in which 
the formidable char- 
acters lining the alley 
seem no less intimidat- 
ing than the stern folk 
leaning out their win- 
dows, is now part of a 
major retrospective at 
the Museum of the City 
of New York— “Jacob 
A. Riis: Revealing New 
York’s Other Half.” Riis 
was equally successful as a writer and social 
reformer (going on to befriend the likes of 
Theodore Roosevelt), but it is his pioneering 
work in photojournalism that continues to 
inform, inspire, and beguile us today. 



Dutch women in the 17th century, a time when 
pregnancy would not have been depicted in art? 
Nothing about this canvas— or Vermeer’s other 
paintings, for that matter— is easy or clear. 

All great works of art demand careful study, 
but with Vermeer, the viewer plays a crucial role. 
When looking at The Love Letter— m which a maid 



interrupts her lady’s music practice with the deliv- 
ery of a letter— we may feel like an intruder, as if 
we have happened upon a scene we are not meant 
to see. Vermeer depicts a moment fraught with 
nervous tension; to look at the picture is almost 
uncomfortable. Elsewhere, Vermeer seems to 
invite us inside, parting a curtain in the fore- 
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ground of a painting or having a 
figure smile coyly at us. Either way, 
we enter the story. We cannot hurry 
past such paintings. We need time 
to inhabit them. We need space and 
quiet. Ideally, we need solitude. 



To COMMEMORATE the 20-year 
anniversary of the exhibition of 
1995-96, the National Gallery 
recently borrowed Woman in Blue 
Reading a Letter from the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam, and on 
a pleasant Wednesday morning 
in October, I went to see it. The 
gallery was quiet that day— a few 
tour groups and schoolchildren 
on class trips. Not far from a large 
room of Rembrandts, in the small, 
nondescript Gallery 50A, I found 
the Woman in Blue, in the com- 
pany of four other Vermeers from 
the gallery’s permanent collection (Girl with the 
Red Hat, Girl with a Flute, Woman Holding a 
Balance, and A Lady Writing'), as well as several 
other Dutch paintings. 

How different this experience was from that 
of two decades before. A few people flitted in and 
out of the room, and I heard the occasional sub- 
dued conversation, but I was able to study the 
paintings at my leisure, without interruption. 
Standing before the Woman in Blue, I took in 
details that I had missed before: the brass nails 
on the empty chairs; the luminous pearls on the 
table; the interplay of light and shadow, with 
the left side of the room bathed in soft, gentle 
light; the depiction of ships on the map on the 
wall; the woman’s delicate, lovely face; the curls 
of her hair. The longer I looked at the painting, 
the more I was drawn into her world— I began 
to feel as if I were the one who had just deliv- 
ered that fateful letter into her hands, causing 
her lips to part as she was overcome by ... what? 
Surprise? Expectation? Unease? Something mag- 




In 1888, Van Gogh wrote 
to his friend Emile Ber- 
nard, “Do you know a 
painter Vermeer, who ... 
painted a very beautiful 
Dutch lady pregnant?” 



ical seemed to be hap- 
pening as I gazed upon 
the languid hue of the 
woman’s jacket, what 
Van Gogh had called a 
“celestial blue”— cre- 
ated by grinding pieces of Afghan lapis lazuli 
and mixing the powder with oil. I would stare 
at the canvas, and the blues appeared richer, 
more calming, just as the reds in Girl with the 
Red Hat seemed to sharpen and intensify the 
longer I looked at them. In the peace and quiet 
of Gallery 50A, stories began to take shape in 
my mind. Questions led to further questions; 
answers floated up and fell away— the paintings 
do not yield up their secrets easily. I must have 
remained there for about an hour, and after 
leaving the room initially, I turned around and 
returned for another 10 minutes or so. One of the 
guards gave me a knowing smile. I had surfeited 
myself on Vermeer. Far away from the chaos of 
the blockbuster, my imagination was aflame. • 
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Reviews 

A Model Marriage 

An intimate portrait of a couple who helped forge a nation 

REVIEW BY MARY BETH NORTON 



THE WASHINGTONS: George and Martha, 

“Join’d by Friendship, Crown’d by Love” 

BY FLORA FRASER 
Knopf, 448 pp„ $30 

In The Washingtons, Flora Fraser, a British author 
who has previously written four studies of promi- 
nent European women in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, has undertaken a daunting task. 
Producing a full-scale portrait of the marriage of 
Martha Dandridge Custis and George Washington 
is indeed so daunting that only one American his- 
torian has recently tried to accomplish it. Fraser 
mentions the reason briefly in the prologue and 
returns to it later at the appropriate chronologi- 
cal point: Martha burned almost all their corre- 
spondence after her husband’s death in 1799. 

Just a few letters (or notes on letters written 
by others) by chance escaped the flames. Fraser 
tantalizingly reveals that when Elizabeth Will- 
ing Powel, a Philadelphia friend of the couple’s, 
purchased Washington’s writing desk after they 
left the city at the end of his presidency in early 
1797, she found in a drawer an overlooked bun- 
dle of letters Martha had sent to him. Ever the 
gentlewoman, Powel returned the bundle unread 



Mary Beth Norton is the Mary Donlon Alger profes- 
sor of history at Cornell and the author, most recently, of 
Separated by Their Sex: Women in Public and Private in 
the Colonial Atlantic World. 



to the ex-president, and those letters were thus 
destroyed with the others about three years later. 
If only, a historian wishes, Mrs. Powel had been 
less punctilious and had preserved the correspon- 
dence within her own extensive papers. 

Martha was not alone among her contempo- 
raries in taking such a drastic step, for Thomas 
Jefferson burned all the letters he had exchanged 
with his wife, Martha Wayles Skelton, after her 
death in 1782. But even though scholars have 
therefore been unable to examine their marital 
relationship in any depth, the surviving cor- 
respondence of their daughters, Maria (Polly) 
Jefferson Eppes and especially Martha (Patsy) 
Jefferson Randolph, including letters exchanged 
with their father during childhood, has filled some 
of the void about the Jeffersons’ family life and 
personal relationships. The same is not true for 
the Washingtons. They had no children of their 
own, and even though George was a loving and 
attentive stepfather to Martha’s two children 
from her first marriage, the tragic early deaths of 
both— the daughter in youth, the son as a young 
father— meant that not until the son’s children 
began to write letters to and about their grand- 
parents does the reader have access to personal 
insights into George and Martha’s life together. 

The hollowness at the core of The Washing- 
tons is therefore evident, particularly when one 
contrasts Fraser’s book with, for example, the 
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many studies of John and Abigail Adams, whose 
voluminous letters have survived to illuminate 
their personal and political relationships. 

Nevertheless, Eraser does her best to compensate 
for the lack of personal correspondence through 
creative and diligent research. She is greatly assisted 
by the existence of an excellent modern edition of 
the letters Martha Washington exchanged with her 
relatives and others, and of course, by the National 
Archives’ comprehensive online compilation of 
George Washington’s letters. Fraser has also exam- 
ined numerous published volumes of letters, dia- 
ries, and memoirs of people who encountered the 
Washingtons in one way or another over the course 
of their lives in Virginia, during the Revolutionary 
War, or while he served the nation as president in 
New York and Philadelphia from 1789 to 1797 and 
she was the resident First Lady. The result is that 
the most complete parts of the book cover precisely 
those periods when historians knowthe least about 
the Adamses, or other couples with surviving let- 
ters— that is, when George and Martha were together 
and so not writing to each other. When the Wash- 



George and Martha Wash- 
ington with the Custis 
grandchildren, George and 
Nelly, and one of the fam- 
ily’s slaves 



ingtons lived together, 
especially when he was 
supervising Custis chil- 
dren or grandchildren, 
he kept careful accounts 
of his guardianship of their estates that provide 
Fraser with many clues about the operations of the 
household. Further, when the Washingtons were 
together, more people tended to visit and describe 
them than when Martha was alone. The letters of 
his aides (most notably Tobias Lear) to their own 
families supply Fraser with another useful source. 

What readers learn from such accounts is that, 
despite the lack of any evidence about their courtship 
(or even how well they knew each other before they 
wed), the Washingtons soon became devoted to each 
other. Thewealthyyoungwidow, who ablymanaged 
her husband’s estate (and her own) after his death, 
and the tall, handsome veteran of the Seven Years 
War married in 1759 and thereafter appear to have 
supported each other unconditionally. They were 
also both devoted to the welfare of the generations 
of Custis descendants for whom they became finan- 
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dally responsible. Marthajoined George at winter 
encampments of the ContinentalArmy during the 
war as often and for as long as she could, earning 
universal praise from her husband’s associates for 
her demeanor and her patriotic commitment. When 
he was chosen as the first president and their activi- 
ties would clearly set important precedents, they 
acted with care and circumspection. When he died 
in December 1799, she expressed the behef that she 
would soon follow, and indeed she outlived him by 
just 29 months. The quotation in the subtitle of the 
book comes from the inscription on a miniature of 
herself she had painted for her grandchildren; on 
the reverse, a lock of her hair was intertwined with 
some of her husband’s. Clearly, theirs was a model 
18th-century marriage. 

For all the strengths of Fraser’s fluid writ- 
ing and insightful char- 
acterizations, the almost 
complete dependence of 
her narrative on primary 
source material yields 
unsatisfactory results with 
respect to the Washing- 
tons’ roles as slaveholders. 

Fraser rarely cites secon- 
dary sources, and on the 
subject of enslavement in 18th-century Virginia, 
the absence of such background produces a flawed, 
incomplete picture. Throughout the book, the 
enslaved residents of Mount Vernon make brief, 
repeated appearances in the narrative, accompa- 
nied by little reflection or analysis from the author. 
Nowhere does Fraser comment explicitly about 
the couple’s utter dependence on their enslaved 
laborers for maintaining their plantation and 
household; instead, she seems to take such work 
for granted. She never questions or challenges 
the Washingtons’ description of certain slaves as 
“indolent” or “slovenly” or suggests that the “ser- 
vants” might have had reason not to work as hard 
as their master or mistress preferred. 

Fraser’s failures in this regard are especially 
notable when she considers the president and F irst 
Lady’s circumvention of the Pennsylvania law pro- 



viding freedom for any slaves who resided in the 
state for more than six months. Their solution was 
simple, although also illegal: systematically rotat- 
ing slaves in and out of their household, returning 
them regularly to Virginia. Tobias Lear, who came 
from New Flampshire, had enough of a conscience 
to be troubled by the ploy; Martha did not share his 
qualms, being (Fraser states) “fiercely possessive of 
the slaves that were hers by dower righf ’ in her first 
husband’s estate. And when one of those enslaved 
people, Oney Judge, famously absconded to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, rather than return to Vir- 
ginia with the Washingtons after the presidenfs 
second term in office had ended, Fraser appears 
mildly surprised that she should have chosen free- 
dom in the North rather than servitude in Virginia 
after George refused “as a matter of principle” to 
promise to free Oney after 
her mistress’s death. (His 
“principle” was that run- 
ning away should not be 
rewarded.) Finally, Fraser 
evidently accepts as correct 
Abigail Adams’s observation 
that George’s testamentary 
provision freeing his slaves 
after Martha’s death actually 
might have placed his widow in jeopardy by giving 
them a reason to kill her. So, Fraser reports without 
comment, Martha freed them, probably following 
a relative’s advice. What Fraser makes of all this, 
or whether it alters her positive assessment of her 
subjects, she never tells the reader. 

Fraser’s portrait of the Washingtons is affection- 
ate, hke the marriage it records. By the end of the 
book, a reader comes to appreciate their care for 
each other and for the Custis children and grand- 
children. Americans today will likely also admire 
their shared dedication to the Revolution and to 
serving the nation it created. We can know less 
than we might deem desirable about their personal 
fives because of Martha’s decision to destroymuch 
of the record of their fives together. But perhaps it 
is for the best that the private fife of the Father of 
His Country remains just that— forever private. 



The slaves of Mount 
Vernon make brief appear- 
ances, but nowhere does 
Fraser comment explicitly 
about the couple’s utter 
dependence on them. 
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Son of Gonzo 

Living in the aftermath of sex, 
drugs, and rock ’n’ roll 

Review by Scott Stossel 



STORIES I TELL MYSELF: 

Growing Up with Hunter S. Thompson 

BY JUAN F. THOMPSON 
Knopf, 288 pp., $26.95 

The escapades of Hunter S. Thompson are the 
stuff of legend. Whether through Garry Trudeau’s 
comically fictionalized (although not that fiction- 
alized) rendition of Thompson via the indelible 
Doonesbury comic-strip character Duke, or through 
Johnny Depp’s portrayal of Thompson in the 1998 
feature-film adaptation of Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas, or via the multiple documentary- film 
accounts of Thompson’s life, the spiky contours 
of his career are well known. His background in 
the courtly southern traditions of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. His early success as awriter, which arrived 
with the publication oi Hell’s Angels: The Strange 
and Terrible Saga of the Outlaw Motorcycle Gang 
in 1966. His accidental creation, while reporting 
on the Kentucky Derby in 1970, of the manic, first- 
person “Gonzo” writing style, as he responded 
to an impending deadline by ripping raw pages 
from his notebook and sending them to his editor. 
His long collaboration with the illustrator Ralph 
Steadman, who translated Thompson’s hallucino- 
genic, anti-authoritarian sensibility into expres- 
sionist images. His decades-long consumption of 
epic quantities of nicotine, pot, cocaine, LSD, and 
alcohol. His status as the sage of Woody Creek, 
Colorado, outside Aspen, where he once ran for 
sheriff. His love of guns and of blowing things up. 
His suicide on February 20, 2005, at age 67. 

If you know these basic facts, or have read 
some of Thompson’s canonical, drug-addled pas- 



Scott Stossel is the editor of The Atlantic magazine and 
the author o/My Age of Anxiety: Fear, Hope, Dread, and 
the Search for Peace of Mind and Sarge: The Life and 
Times of Sargent Shriver. 



sages, and then you learn that Thompson had a 
child, an obvious question suggests itself; What 
must it have been like to be the great and terrible 
Hunter S. Thompson’s son? The answer, accord- 
ing to Juan Thompson’s affecting new memoir, 
is in some respects more or less what you would 
think— and in others, not so much. Instead of an 
indictment, Thompson’s book is— ultimately, 
anyway— an expression of love for, and connec- 
tion with, his father. 

Which is kind of astonishing, given the child- 
hood Thompson recounts. A shy, sensitive boy, 
Juan lived in terror of his father’s unpredictable 
rages. As Hunter’s marriage to his first wife, Sandy, 
foundered, Juan would listen to torrid scream- 
ing matches between his parents and wake up in 




the morning to find his Juan Thompson (right) with 
mother picking up bro- 

reputation grew even asms 
ken bits of furniture. writing suffered 

As a prepubescent boy, 

helpless in the face of Hunter’s verbal assaults, 

Juan hated his father “deeply and completely,” 
so much that he “would have destroyed him if | 
I could have, for my sake and for my mother’s.” ^ 

D 

But wait, you’re protesting. I thought you said m 

this book was an expression of love and connec- > 

tion. Amazingly, it is. Juan’s terror and hatred of £ 

his father eventually gave way, after decades of 8 
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estrangement, to forgiveness and reconciliation. 
To be sure, their relationship was rarely easy, but 
Juan treasured moments with his father during his 
later years. Among other things, these included the 
ritualistic maintenance of Hunter’s collection of 
firearms. On each visit to Owl Farm (the name of 
the ranch in Woody Creek), Hunter would select 
weapons for Juan to clean and then present for 
his father’s inspection. 

In February 2005, Juan, his wife, and their 
six-year-old son visited Owl Farm for the week- 
end. Hunter handed him a .45 semiautomatic 
pistol. “It was no big deal, just another gun that 
needed cleaning,” Juan writes. The next morn- 
ing, as Juan’s wife and son played 20 Questions 
in the living room, Juan “heard a weird cry and a 
crack,” which he initially thought was the sound of 
a hook falling on the floor. It wasn’t; it was Hunter 
shooting himself in the head with the same .45 
Juan had cleaned the night before. 

One could reasonably interpret this scenario as 
Hunter’s final act of paternal aggression. But Juan 
doesn’t see it that way. Hunter simply wanted to 
go out on his own terms. After all, his father “was 
tapped out,” Juan says. Since his glory days in the 
’60s and early ’70s, Hunter’s output had consisted 
mostly of correspondence, or hackwork, or pieced- 
together anthologies of his earlier writings. Which 
means he spent the final 30 years of his life not as 
the productive writer he’d once been but as the 
Hunter S. Thompson caricature he’d created— 
a burden that, along with massive amounts of 
alcohol and cocaine, sapped his writerly powers. 

Moreover, Juan believes that his father’s deci- 
sion to kill himself during what otherwise would 
have been a pleasant weekend with his family 
was a cockeyed act of love— and, though Juan 
doesn’t explicitly say this, there’s an implication 
that Hunter’s giving him the job of (unwittingly) 
preparing the suicide implement was intended to 
deepen the father-son bond. Some readers may 
naturally resist this conclusion. But the capa- 
ciousness of Juan’s love for his father, despite 
everjdhing, and his sense of loss at his death 
incline me to give him the benefit of the doubt. 



Abooklike this implicitly raises the hoary ques- 
tion about the relationship between being a great 
artist and being a good person. Must the quality of 
the work and the quality of the behavior necessar- 
ily be inverse, as is sometimes supposed? Tolstoy 
could be a monster to his family, hut he created Anna 
Karenina. Norman Mailer produced an impressive 
body of work, but he stabbed the second of his six 
wives. If Hunter had been less devoted to being a 
writer, could he have been a better father? Stories I 
Tell Myself makes that question seem stupid. Juan 
Thompson, in earnestly expressing his desire to he 
a different and better father than Hunter— while 
writing this unsparingyet forgiving and affectionate 
book— evinces an abundant human decency that 
makes questions about mere art seem trivial. Juan, 
as he himself readily concedes, is alesserwriter than 
his father. But he is, despite his persistent concerns 
about whether he has lived up to his father’s hopes, 
surely the better man. 

Riddles for 
The Afterlife 

Decoding the hieroglyphs that 
acconnpanied the dead pharaohs 

Review by Sarah Ruden 

THE DAWNING MOON OF THE MIND: 

Unlocking the Pyramid Texts 

BY SUSAN BRING MORROW 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 291 pp. $28 

Once during a class with the renowned classicist 
Wendell Clausen at Harvard, I exclaimed about 
Greek and Latin poetry’s hexameter lines (the 
basis of which is a long beat and two short ones, 
as in a classic western’s credit music), “Listen, 
it’s a horse galloping—” The professor cut me off. 
Imaginative but impossible, he said: epic verse 
predated the introduction of the domesticated 

Sarah Ruden has translated Apuleius's GoldenAss 
and other works of ancient literature and is a visiting 
researcher at Brown University. 
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horse to Europe. Yeah, well, that didn’t make 
my observation moot, since the Eurasians, who 
domesticated the horse on the steppes as early as 
4000 B.C., brought both it and many elements of 
epic poetry to Europe proper around 2000 B.C.; 
galloping horses might well have been behind 
the hexameter. 

But I didn’t know that at the time— and I didn’t 
think to check the facts on my own. I only shut up 
in shame and for years accepted my flaky failure 
and even felt the need to treat poetic, “feminine” 
observations as inapplicable to anything techni- 
cal that I learned. This is why I have to admire 
Susan Brind Morrow, a scholar in Egyptology— 
a linguistic field many times more difficult than 
Classics. She apparently never took no for an 
answer concerning her own feeling and reason- 
ing capacity or the breadth of context that might 
be worth considering. 

Morrow, who began her study of hieroglyphs 
at Columbia at age 16, is an accomplished poet. 
Moreover, she not only joined archaeological 



expeditions in Egypt Hieroglyphic inscriptions 
but also familiarized 

the pyramid oj Unis, an 

herself with the local Egyptian pharaoh who lived 
culture and knows a m the 24th century B.C. 

great deal about the 
landscape and natural 

history. This background allows her to speculate 
convincingly about the meanings of particular 
shapes in the hieroglyphs, from those associ- 
ated with characteristic implements to those 
representing indigenous birds. She also learned 
Eg 3 ?ptian Arabic, with its parallels in grammar 
and phonology to its remote ancestor. 

She is thus superbly qualified to give a both 
literary and practical account of the first extant 
“pyramid texts”— hieroglyphs inscribed on the 
interior of a tomb to aid or describe the dead 
person’s journey to the next world. Her newbook 
explicates and translates the hieroglyphs in the 
pyramid of Unis, a pharaoh of the Fifth Dynasty 
who reigned around the middle of the 24th cen- 
tury B.C. Morrow negotiates between pictogram 
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and phonetic marker, sorting out images, ideas, 
and sounds, as well as their linkages in puns and 
riddles, to come up with a set of meanings that, 
centrally, connect the astronomy around the 
annual flooding of the Nile to the posthumous 
ascent of life. 

In her prologue, she gives a good tutorial on 
how hieroglj^rhs are physically arranged, some 
basic signiflers, and some handy tricks for read- 
ing. The tutorial is meant for the uninitiated 
reader, and I could follow it even though my only 
Semitic language is classical Hebrew, which has 
a sharply different writing system. 

The major hiccups in the book are in the 
relationships among the 
otherwise wildly discur- 
sive prologue; the trans- 
lation itself, which makes 
up the central portion of 
the book; the separate 
extensive commentary on 
individual verses; and the 
short but important sec- 
tion, “Eg3T3tology: Settling 
a Dispute.” I would rather have read this last 
section first because it is clearest here why the 
translation is both necessary and well grounded. 
I also wish the commentary had been better 
integrated into the translation, either as intro- 
ductory or concluding accounts of the text in 
the different parts of the tomb, or as footnotes. 

This integration would not only have saved 
much flipping back and forth but might have- 
through constant reminders not to compete with 
the beautiful text itself— helped discourage the 
translator from attempting long explanations 
often reminiscent of New Age spirituality. For 
“Ma’at, the embodiment of truth, marked with 
a feather,” for example, a short account (or bet- 
ter, two or three alternative ones) of the image’s 
function would be plenty. This note should not 
have extended to more than a hundred words, 
concluding with, “The wind is the witness, even 
as the death rattle itself, the expiring of the per- 
son through the mouth, the voice of the truth of 



the life energy leaving the body.” 

As especially evident in the prologue. Morrow 
takes the “feminine,” personally interpretive strain 
too far, embraces ancient Egyptian literature too 
tightly, and infuses it with romantic nostalgia— 
and this is the ultimate wrong field in which to do 
these things. Hieroglyphs are so hard because they 
were part of extravagant, sealed, secret offerings 
to autocrats who claimed an exclusive afterlife. 
For the hieroglyphs’ patrons, the intimate inter- 
est in the natural world had to do, self-evidently, 
with mastering that world and the populations 
dependent on it. (If you could exactly predict the 
annual Nile flood, for instance, you could more 
easily withhold and dis- 
tribute water.) And this 
power was so great that 
it wasn’t supposed to end 
along with life. 

The now-prevailing 
teachings to which god- 
kingship gave way, our real 
and solid intellectual and 
cultural life, insist on the 
opposite: death, as construed both inside and out- 
side religion, does not prolong and heighten the 
privileges of material power but is a just equal- 
izer. An acknowledgment of this immense dif- 
ference (for one) must temper any defensible 
presentation of hierogljqrhic poetry; Morrow’s 
presentation reminds me, instead, of fantasist 
views of the “spiritual,” “nature-loving” Druids 
(another elite, hermetic, almost self-erasing cult), 
the purported originators of all that is enlight- 
ened in ourselves. 

The prologue and the Egyptology sections 
contain the most striking contrasts of the book’s 
virtues and excesses. Of course it was stupid for 
anyone in a past generation of scholars to see 
in the tomb’s baboon imagery not the Egyp- 
tian baboon, representing the wise and fertile 
judge of the dead, but our screeching, maraud- 
ing, anarchic, obscene pest. Still, the care she 
takes to see Egyptian thought in its context, 
to give it the benefit of the doubt, should not 



For the hieroglyphs’ 
patrons, interest in the 
natural world had to do 
with mastering that world 
and the populations 
dependent on it. 
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have been pushed into overidentification. T. S. 
Eliot, Whitman, Emerson, and St. Augustine 
don’t elucidate anything here. Neither do state- 
ments like “Plotinus and his Neoplatonism are 
found at the heart of Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic mysticism. This heart, his thinking, is 
the religious sensibility of Egypt.” 

But it is not the explicit justification of a trans- 
lation but the translation itself that has to per- 
suade. Does it plausibly cohere? Would it arguably 
have appealed to the original writer’s peers? Is 
this what somebody of that time and place would 
have written? (Thucydides’s prescription for 
unknown and unknowable speeches: what people 
are likely to have said.) Morrow’s English version 
of the hieroglyphs does pass muster. Here is one 
of my favorite passages: 

The horns of your life force come out upon you 

The horns of your father come out upon you ... 

Go with your light. You are pure. 

Your bones are the bones of little falcons 

Of holy serpents in the sky. 

You exist at the side of the holy. 

Leave your house, all that concerns you, to 
your son. 

You of the name of Unis are called to rise. 

The earth has ordered him onto the path of the 
turning sky. 

Where he has placed him. 

You are pure as the stars are pure. 

O you in bonds, break free. 

On the shoulders of a falcon, in his name. 

Inside your vehicle of light. 

For you are one of the beings of light. 

You are raised up among the indestructible 
stars. 

The ancient ones, for you are from the place 
below. 

As your father was from the place below, the 
earth. 

Better than an unassailable reconstruction 
of the original— and how could that exist any- 
way?— Morrow’s translation is a new and excit- 
ing piece of literature. 



Hail to the 
Chiefs 

Leaders of the last century 

Review by Michael Sherry 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT: 

From Teddy Roosevelt to Bill Clinton 

BY WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 
Oxford University Press, 904 pp„ $39.95 

Wow! What an achievement by this 93-year-old 
historian, who experienced most of the presiden- 
cies he examines, once “lived a few doors down the 
block from Grace Coohdge,” and has “begun work 
on another book carrying the narrative from the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 to 1900.” At 
70, 1 am in awe of what William Leuchtenburg has 



accomphshed in this doorstopper of a book. He is 
perhaps toda/s greatest presidential historian, and 
not of the presidency as some insular realm, but as 
it intersected with national life, which makes this 
book also a history of the nation in the 20th century. 

He practices a neglected art. Periodically, 
historians get the call to “focus once again on 
the American presidency,” as a recent History 
News Network article put it, but few seem to 
answer it. None of the many graduate students 
I’ve taught or known over the past four decades 
have focused on the presidency, though they’ve 
done great work about how particular presidents 
have dealt with particular problems. I continue 
to admire Leuchtenburg’s Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal (1963), perhaps the best single 
volume on its subject, and often press it into the 
hands of my graduate students. Its top-down, 
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political, and presidential approach— students 
overlook its rich material on the local and the 
regional— seems dated to them. In their own 
politics, they think that presidents matter. But 
most scholarship they read points them toward 
race, class, and gender; toward the grass roots 
rather than the top; toward the particular rather 
than the sweeping. They don’t disdain Leuch ten- 
burg’s book; they just don’t know what to make 
of its force and clarity. Accustomed to authorial 
voices that can be hidden or slippery, they are 
flummoxed when told straight out what to think. 

They also notice that in Leuchtenburg’s gen- 
eration, presidential scholarship was written 
almost wholly by and about men, as this volume’s 
bibliography reflects. Back then, few women were 
in the academy to write about anything, much less 
about a realm of history already established as a 
man’s game. Later, when more women entered 



distills his generation’s scholarship, seasoned 
with more recent work. Anyone who remembers 
courses in American history in the ’60s and ’70s 
will recognize names in the bibliography— James 
MacGregor Burns, George E. Mowry, Richard 
Hofstadter, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. Each of 
them wrote books I devoured as a student in the 
1960s. Despite the limits of their work, I remain 
nostalgic for how they thought and wrote, if not 
always for their claims. 

Leuchtenburg’sgenerationpresumedthatpres- 
idents matteralotbut rarely madethatpre sumption 
explicit. Leuchtenburg does. While acknowledg- 
ing the weight of “impersonal forces,” he remains 
“persuaded that twentieth-century America was 
significantly shaped by its presidents.” He carries 
that argument through the book, as well as a cor- 
ollary about the aggrandizement of presidential 
power, without beating readers over the head with 




the fray, their political and intellectual sympa- 
thies lay with the bottom-up approach. Among 
the exceptions, some, like Doris Kearns Goodwin, 
looked to a popular audience. And of course there 
have been no female presidents: we can guess 
that if Hillary Clinton wins the White House, 
more women will pursue presidential history. 
Also largely offstage in this volume are sexual- 
ity, gender, and culture, subjects that historians, 
especially women, have dug into. Race is there 
when it hit a president in the face— which was 
often, as when FDR signed off on the incarceration 
of Japanese Americans— but less so otherwise. 

But oh, whaf s left! This is a brisk, smart account 
of a huge subject. Leuchtenburg’s wit, sense of irony, 
and eye for the apt quotation remain intact. The 
more than 100-plus pages on FDR alone would 
make a fine book, and taken as a whole, this work 
sheds new light on a political history elusive for 
many students and young scholars. His new book 



it. His book thins out on recent presidents both 
because Leuchtenburg has less scholarship on 
which to draw and because today there exist more 
barriers to scholars’ use of official sources. But BUI 
Clinton’s impeachment produced a tsunami of 
records, which Leuchtenburg uses for a rich account 
that doesn’t shy away from the unseemly particu- 
lars— Clinton receiving “oral sex while he was on 
the phone with a U.S. senator,” for example. He is 
similarly evenhanded yet sharply worded in his 
treatment of other recent occupants of the White 
House. Leuchtenburg tips his cap toward those who 
tried to do great things, but worries even more that 
“[t]oo many times ... the Uons broke loose from their 
reservation,” “lied to us,” and “wasted the lives of 
our children in foreign ventures.” 

And what do we learn beyond the grand sweep 
of the presidency? A few samples. Given the hatred 
hurled at Barack Obama, it’s useful to recall that 
before William McKinlej^s assassination, a Hearst 
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newspaper editorialized, “If bad institutions and 
bad men can be got rid of only by killing, then the 
killing must be done.” Ugliness toward (and by) 
presidents is an old story. Despite huge Demo- 
cratic majorities in Congress in the mid-’30s (and 
lesser ones later), FDR “also broke every record 
in making use of the veto power.” Thin-skinned 
capitalists who bemoan Obama’s mild rhetoric 
about them should heed FDR saying of “orga- 
nized money” in 1936, “They are unanimous in 
their hate for me and I welcome their hatred.” 
The speech, Leuchtenburg writes, “did not so 
much foment class hostility as register the real- 
ity of it.” FDR’s assertion of presidential power 
during World War II was outrageous enough to 
make even George W. Rush blush, and also set 
precedents for things Rush did. Given the warm 
glow that has settled over George H. W. Rush in 
his old age, particularly in comparison with his 
president son, Leuchtenburg recalls the elder 
Rush’s “heinous racism” in 1988, his irresponsible 



choice of Dan Quayle as running mate, and his 
vapid and mangled rhetoric (“I stand for anti- 
bigotry, anti- Semitism, and anti-racism”), as well 
as his achievements (though Leuchtenburg skips 
Rush’s big contribution to the mass incarceration 
of Americans under scrutiny now). Readers will 
find much, much more. 

Taken to the 
Leader 

Why did Pyongyang kidnap 
several dozen Japanese? 

Review by Bruce Cumings 

THE INVITATION-ONLY ZONE: 

The True Story of North Korea’s 
Abduction Project 

BY ROBERT S. BOYNTON 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 288 pp., $26 
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On a cool evening in mid-July 1978, near the 
city of Kashiwazaki on Japan’s east coast, Kaoru 
Hasuike and his girlfriend, Yukiko Okudo, rode 
their bikes down to the beach to watch a fireworks 
display, hoping to be alone. But they were not 
alone. Four men approached under the pretense 
of asking for a light. Suddenly, the two young 
people, barely out of their teens, were gagged, 
blindfolded, and stuffed into canvas sacks. The 
next time Kaoru and Yukiko saw daylight, they 
were in North Korea. For nearly two years, both 
were isolated from everyone but their “mind- 
ers,” who were determined to “clean and wash 
away [their] old thoughts” so that they would 
understand how lucky they were to be living 
in “the bosom of the Fatherly Leader,” Kim II 
Sung. Finally reunited but still in captivity, they 
married and soon moved into a fully furnished, 
comfortable three-bedroom home in a North 
Korean “invitation-only zone.” Everything was 

Bruce Cumings is the Swift Distinguished Service Profes- 
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provided for them, except the most important 
things: their freedom and an explanation for why 
they had been abducted. 

Kaoru and Yukiko’s disappearance didn’t cause 
a sensation in their homeland. After all, people 
go missing all the time, leaving their anguished 
families to search for them, turning up no leads 
and no answers, alone with their terrible loss. Since 
1977, people had been mysteriously vanishing from 
Japan’s east coast. Even so, the disappearances 
represented only a modest uptick in police data, 
and no one imagined that a nearby nation-state 
would plot to steal the futures of several dozen 
of Japan’s young people. Two decades later, in 
2002, the North Korean leader, Kim Jong II, did 
something almost as unexpected and bizarre as 
the original crime: he admitted to the scheme and 
apologized for it in a face-to-face meeting with 
Japan’s prime minister, Junichiro Koizumi. Now 
the abductions were a sensation: a media frenzy 
enveloped Japan, a 24-hour-a-day bedlam that 
brought to bear huge pressure on Koizumi to do 
something— his public support dropped from 81 
percent to 44 percent in a single week. It likewise 
left Kim Jong Il’s not-so-well-laid plans in ruins: 
he had hoped that by apologizing, he could nor- 
malize relations with Japan and get billions of 
much-needed yen in the form of what Kim saw 
as reparations for Japan’s colonial rule in Korea. 

Robert S. Bo 3 mton has produced the first well- 
researched account in English of this abduction 
scheme (there is an enormous literature in Japa- 
nese), but it is far from a dry, academic text. The 
Invitation-Only Zone is lively and beautifully writ- 
ten, telling the story through the experience of 
Kaoru and Yukiko, as well as a number of other 
people caught up in the maelstrom of forces 
beyond their control. Boynton, who directs the 
literary reportage program at New York Univer- 
sity, displays an admirably objective and nuanced 
perspective, unlike so much of the literature on the 
Hermit Kingdom. He also skillfully intersperses 
the personal stories with accounts of the modern 
history of Japan and Korea, which help the reader 
to understand how fraught and intractable the 



relations between the two countries have been 
and will most likely continue to be. 

Kaoru and Yukiko took up housekeeping in 
North Korea’s version of a gated community: a 
mile-square neighborhood of pleasant-enough 
homes set among wooded hills and centered by an 
administrative budding, from which all their needs 
were supplied by a coterie of guards, housekeep- 
ers, cooks, and tutors. Somewhat to his surprise, 
Kaoru found himself “touched by the kindness 
and humanity of the ordinary Koreans he met.” 
Minders were supposed to accompany them every- 
where, but over time the minding flagged, and 
they were able to get out and around, especially to 
small private markets, where using a small subsidy 
provided by the state, they could occasionally pm- 
chase little luxuries. Kaoru was even able to fash- 
ion a five-hole golf course, “using balls made from 
glued-together cotton swabs.” Ml they lacked was 
an understanding of the North Korean regime’s 
motive in secreting them away from Japan. 

The Japanese conscripts found themselves 
in a country on a permanent war footing. Talk of 
the next war was as common as the innumerable 
memorials to the last one. The regime pursued 
an unending game of espionage with the South 
Koreans, going so far, Boynton writes, as to repli- 
cate beneath the streets of Pyongyang the streets 
of Seoul— a five-mile-long mockup of a downtown 
district, complete with restaurants, bars, and night- 
clubs, where spies could school themselves in the 
finer points of South Korean nightlife. 

What was behind the kidnapping scheme? 
What did North Korea expect to get out of it? 
Bo 5 mton addresses these questions forthrightly 
and concludes that he doesn’t know. If they were 
to be spies, why kidnap ordinary Japanese when 
hundreds of thousands of Koreans live in Japan, 
are fluent in the language, and might easily pass 
for Japanese? If they were to be language teach- 
ers, why not employ older Koreans who were 
fluent in Japanese, the language of the colonial 
period? He heard a multitude of hypotheses and 
theories, but ultimately, he writes, “there was no 
single motivation.” It seems to have been a rogue 
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operation where even the rogues weren’t quite 
sure what the point of it all was. 

And it isn’t over; Kim Jong II admitted to kid- 
napping 13 Japanese, of whom five were returned 
to Japan; the other eight were said to have died 
in accidents or hy suicide, though no one outside 
the North really believes that. Today, Tokyo and 
Pyongyang still have no formal diplomatic rela- 
tions, both Kim Jong II and his father are dead, 
and the country is run by a young man not much 
older than Kaoru was when this mystery began 
on that beach so many years ago. 



Hot Rocks 

A scientist’s love of lava 

Review by Sarah Zielinski 



THE LAST VOLCANO: 

A Man, a Romance, and the Quest to 
Understand Nature’s Most Magnificent Fury 

BY JOHN DVORAK 

Pegasus Books, 309 pp., $28.95 



In May 1902, Mount Pelee on the Caribbean island 
of Martinique erupted, destr 05 nng the city of St. 
Pierre. According to reports, 25,000 people were 
killed, yet even the experts thought the death 
toll exaggerated— a volcano couldn’t cause such 
devastation. Despite this skepticism, the U.S. 
government quickly dispatched a ship carrying 
supplies and several scientists, including Harvard 
geologist Thomas Jaggar, to provide humanitar- 
ian assistance and determine what had happened. 

When they arrived, Jaggar and the other scien- 
tists found a modern-day Pompeii. No buildings 
remained standing. A thick layer of volcanic ash 
covered the ruins, and corpses lay everywhere. 
Taking in the scene, Jaggar wondered why, so 
many centuries after the catastrophic eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, human knowledge had not 
advanced enough to prevent such suffering. 

Jaggar had first become interested in vol- 

Sarah Zielinski is a freelance science writer and editor 
based in Washington, D.C. 




canoes as a teenager 
during a trip to Italy, 
where he and his fam- 
ily visited Vesuvius and 
the remains of Pompeii. 

But it was this expe- 
dition to the Carib- 
bean, during which 
he explored several 
volcanoes and inter- 
viewed survivors of 
the St. Pierre disaster, 
that cemented his lifelong devotion to studying 
the mysterious mountains. “It was an ideal— and 
ideals come at a price,” John Dvorak writes in 
The Last Volcano. That price, however— his cozy 
life in Boston and the happiness of his wife and 
children— appears one that Jaggar was more 
than willing to pay. 

The Mount Pelee eruption occurred decades 
before scientists knew how volcanoes formed 
or why earthquakes were more common in 
some locations than others. Even simple facts, 
such as the temperature of lava and the com- 
position of volcanic gases, were unknown. But 
geological knowledge was growing rapidly, and 
in 1909, when Jaggar gazed into the lava-filled 
crater of the Kilauea volcano on Hawaii, he 
saw an opportunity. Until then, scientists had 
studied geological disasters, such as St. Pierre 
or San Francisco— where a magnitude-7.8 earth- 
quake destroyed 80 percent of the city in 1906— 
only after they had occurred. But if geological 
observatories could be established all over the 
world, scientists might be able to track condi- 
tions inside the planet and issue warnings when 
disaster approached. At the time, the slopes of 
Mount Vesuvius were home to the world’s only 
such observatory, so Jaggar founded a second 
one on Kilauea. 

Jaggar’s wife, Helen, was not keen on this plan. 
Hawaii may be a paradise, but for her, the move 
from Boston to an isolated, two-room house on 
top of a volcano was more than she could bear. 
Within weeks, she moved out with the Jaggars’ 
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two children, escaping to 
her parents’ home in San 
Francisco, and eventually 
sued for divorce. Jaggar 
seems to have been little 
affected by this and only rarely saw his children 
after they left Hawaii. 

His second wife, Isabel Maydwell, was more 
S5mipathetic and proved to be a skillful research 
assistant and volcano observer. With help from 
her and a parade of experts and assistants, Jag- 
gar went on to make crucial discoveries about the 
nature of volcanoes. For example, it was known 
that earthquakes forewarned of eruptions, but 
Jaggar showed that even small quakes, too minor 
to be felt, could also presage eruptions. Today, 
seismic recordings are at the heart of earthquake 
prediction, Dvorak notes, and a sudden flurry of 
quakes is considered one of the best indicators 
that an eruption is imminent. Jaggar’s many 
attempts to measure the temperature of Kilauea’s 
lava eventually showed that the molten lake was 
a whopping 2,010 degrees Fahrenheit— a tem- 
perature confirmed after Jaggar’s death. And 
gas samples he collected during the 1919 erup- 
tion of Hawaii’s Mauna Loa— which showed that 
volcanic gases consisted mostly of water vapor 
and carbon dioxide— remain the best ever taken 
from that volcano. 

Jaggar’s thrilling adventures to volcanic hot 
zones like Alaska and Hawaii, where he explored 
inside active volcanoes, makes one appreciate the 
fearless nature required for a life of volcanology. 



Thomas and Isabel Jaggar 
in October 1919, while on 
an expedition to the source 
of the eruption ofHawaWs 
Mauna Loa volcano 



To be sure, Jaggar’s exploits were not free of the 
more prosaic and annoying aspects of doing sci- 
ence-fights with university administrators and 
the never-ending quest for funding— but Dvorak’s 
focus on his subj ect’s obsession with deadly geol- 
ogy is so riveting that it leaves readers wanting to 
knowmore about how volcanology has advanced 
since Jaggar’s day. 

More than a century later, earthquakes and 
volcanoes remain as unpredictable as they are 
deadly. But Jaggar’s dream of a network of obser- 
vatories has been fulfilled. Seismic data now flow 
from sensors and satellites to computers and 
geologists worldwide. Whether we will be able 
to make use of all this information to prevent 
another Pompeii or St. Pierre isn’t clear, but that 
we are trying is a testament to Jaggar’s legacy. • 
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Came to Moscow with the children. Didn’t 
manage to get another mortgage. Money is 
needed everywhere. Went bear-hunting. On 
the 21st— killed one; on the 22nd— was bitten 
by one. Squandered a pile of money. 

—Leo Tolstoy, December 23, 1858 



Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the robin sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun- thaw; whether the eave- 
drops fall 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles. 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 

—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
"Frost at Midnight,” 1798 

Only the Lighthouse beam entered the rooms 
for a moment, sent its sudden stare over bed 
and wall in the darkness of winter, looked 
with equanimity at the thistle and the swal- 
low, the rat and the straw. 

—Virginia Woolf, To the Lighthouse, 1927 



Sometimes one sees only the cloud-marbled 
glacial fields, high in the sun above hidden 
mountain slopes and sea fog, Elysian plains 
that seem as insubstantial as vapor. The inte- 
riors of the glaciers, glimpsed through cre- 



vasses, are neon blue. Sliding imperceptibly 
on their bellies, the glaciers carve their own 
valleys through the rock, and when they pass 
over rough terrain they have the appearance 
of frozen rapids, which is in fact what they 
are, cascading at a rate of a centimeter a day. 

—David G. Campbell, The Crystal Desert: 
Summers in Antarctica, 1992 



I had three pieces of limestone on my desk, 
but I was terrified to find that they required 
to be dusted daily, when the furniture of my 
mind was all undusted still, and threw them 
out the window in disgust. 

—Henry David Thoreau, Walden, Or, 
Life in the Woods, 1854 



In the middle of fog season, my shears cut 
through branches as I renew the ancient 
act of pruning. It has required ten years to 
hone my pruning skills. After a decade I’ve 
gained enough experience to know how to 
prune and to learn what I must accept. With 
different strategies I can amend errors of 
the past by cutting more wood or redirect- 
ing shapes. Opportunity is born with each 
new year. And continues. In the fog I feel 
alone but share work with the ghost of farm- 
ers before me. ... A sacred act is performed 
and represented every winter, a moment on 
a cusp of nature’s timeline where a single 
act connects the past, affects the present, 
and determines the future. In the veil of 
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fog I can hide or be hidden, a wet blanket 
embraces and protects my farm, and the 
ghosts are easier to see. 

—David Mas Masumoto, Epitaph for a Peach, 1995 



People don’t notice whether it’s winter or 
summer when they’re happy. 

—Anton Chekov, Three Sisters, 1900 



... Winter’s in. 

The sky thins out. 

The world tightens, like a walnut. 

I can count most things. 

The plum trees are taut on their hill, 
the mornings bitten off, like a twig. 

The earth will give and give. 

—Nina Bogin, “The Garden,” In the North, 1989 

The suburb of Saffron Park lay on the sunset 
side of London. ... A man who stepped into 
its social atmosphere felt as if he had stepped 
into a written comedy. More especially this 
attractive unreality fell upon it about night- 
fall, when the extravagant roofs were dark 
against the afterglow and the whole insane 
village seemed as separate as a drifting cloud. 
This again was more strongly true of the 
many nights of local festivity, when the little 
gardens were often illuminated, and the big 
Chinese lanterns glowed in the dwarfish 
trees like some fierce and monstrous fruit. 

— G. K. Chesterton, The Man Who Was Thursday, 1908 

Where’s Teapot Dome? ... Where’s Watergate— 
Liddy— Magruder— Erlichman? 

Their shoes squeaked down the Halls of State, 
Whole networks groaned beneath their weight, 
Tin spinster Clotho darted near 
To shroud in white a running mate. 

Ah, where’s the slush of yesteryear? 

Like bhzzards on a screen the scan- 
dals thickened at a fearful rate ... 

Where is the slush of yesteryear? 

—James Merrill, “Snow Jobs,” 
A Scattering of Salts, 1995 



He still sent his kimonos back for “snow- 
bleaching.” It was a great deal of trouble 
to return old kimonos— that had touched 
the skin of he could not know whom— for 
rebleaching each year to the country that 
had produced them; but ... [t]he thought 
of the white linen, spread out on the deep 
snow, the cloth and the snow glowing scarlet 
in the rising sun, was enough to make him 
feel that the dirt of the summer had been 
washed away, even that he himself had been 
bleached clean. 

— Yasunari Kawabata, Snow Country, 1935 



And who knew our address? For all the world 
knew, we were dead. And yet a package did 
finally find its way to me, through a chain of 
friends, sent by my sister and my mother, who 
were hidden in Italy. ... The package contained 
ersatz chocolate, cookies, and powdered milk, 
but to describe its real value ... is beyond the 
powers of ordinary language. In the Camp, 
the terms eating, food, hunger had meanings 
totally different from their usual ones. That 
unexpected, improbable, impossible pack- 
age was like a meteorite, a heavenly object, 
charged with symbols, immensely precious, 
and with an enormous momentum. 

— Primo Levi, “Last Christmas of the War,” 1986 



With that, the former king of a former Wall 
Street lifted the plate that held his appetizer 
and asked sweetly, ‘Would you like a deviled 
egg?” Until that moment, I hadn’t paid much 
attention to what he’d been eating. Now I saw 
he’d ordered the best thing in the house, this 
gorgeous confection of an earlier age. Who ever 
dreamed up the deviled egg? Who knew that a 
simple egg could be made so complicated and 
yet so appealing? I reached over and took one. 
Something for nothing. It never loses its charm. 

—Michael Lewis, The Big Short, 2010 



Exit, pursued by a bear. 

—William Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale, Act III 




BACK TALK 



A Conversation About Words 

RALPH KEYES 



{ CELLSPEAK } 



Glancing at one’s cell phone while conversing with 
another person might be thought of as cellpeek- 
ing, a good, serviceable suggestion for our most 
recent neologism contest. Net-a-tete has a bit 
more je ne sais quoi, though, and is our winning 
entry on this topic. 

I like glip, too— “Not one glip until I’m done 
talking with you”— but it’s already the name of 
an app and even appears in the Urban Diction- 
ary of slang. Clipping doesn’t necessarily lead to 
inveterate vertebral glipitis, a suggestion for the 
stiff neck that results from continually looking at 
one’s cell screen. Techneck and iNeck also describe 
that condition effectively but are already in use. 



Neckrophonia isn’t. Nor is carpalneck: my choice 
in this category. 

The apprehension felt when one’s cell bat- 
tery is running low with no power source in 
sight could be thought of as terminal anxiety, 
the winning suggestion for this predicament. 
Alleviating that anxiety, one reader proposed, 
are terminally wired crowds that congregate 
around outlets in airports. Depending on how 
you feel about that crowd, they might be consid- 
ered powertwerps. Juiceville— not to be confused 
with the Juice Ville Cafe in Pembroke Pines, 
Florida— is our winning entry for the pop-up 
community of airport cell chargers. 



{ SHARPENING OLD SAWS } 



Calling someone “all thumbs” used to be a put- 
down. That person was a klutz. Today this expres- 
sion could be considered praise for an unusually 
deft texter. 

Many an old saw could stand sharpening. If an 
apple isn’t organic, for example, can we still feel 
confident that “an apple a day keeps the doctor 
away”? Do people with high blood pressure still 
want to be “worth their salt”? 

When wives were more likely to wear dresses, 
“Who wears the pants in that family?” was a 
pointed way to ask who was in charge. With the 
rise of gender equality, same-sex marriages, and 
unisex garb, the most common response to that 
question would be “both,” literally and figura- 



tively. Similarly, as fathers who cook don aprons, 
a reference to grown children’s being “tied to 
apron strings” is dated. 

Changing technology has rendered an entire 
class of references obsolete. What does “telegraph 
your punch” refer to? Or “the penny dropped”? For 
those people who have never inserted a coin into 
a pay phone, the provenance of “drop a dime” and 
“on your nickel” maybe puzzling. (Even if they 
had put a coin in a pay phone’s slot, it most likely 
would have been a quarter, or two.) 

For our next contest, identify a dated saying 
or expression and suggest an updated version. 
Authors of the three best submissions will receive 
a Scholar tote bag. • 



■{^ To see who won tote bags last time and to have a go at winning one of your own, please visit theamericanscholar.org. j- 
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“A brilliant, highly original and delightful book which achieves 
a unique balance between criticism and personal essay . . . 

Throughout we find ourselves in the company of a first-rate mind alert to 
changes in intellectual fashion and the quickness with which politically or 
aesthetically ‘correct’ assumptions harden into received ideas." 

—Phillip Lopate 



“In a dance that is both 
demanding 
and exhilarating, 
Robert Boyers engages 
thinkers and ideas . . . 
An elegant and 
courageous book.” 

—Mary Gordon 
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“The 12 literary essays 
collected in this 
volume are bottomless 
wells of provocation 
and insight. . . . 

Readers who crave 
rich food for thought 
will find much to savor 
in this volume." 

—Publisher's Weekly 



The Fate of Ideas 

Seductions, Betrayals, Appraisals 

ROBERT BOYERS 



In provocative encounters with authority, fidelity, 

"the other," pleasure, and other topics, Boyers tells stories built 
around figures from all walks of life, including Susan Sontag, 
Jamaica Kincaid, unfaithful husbands, terrorists, psychoanalysts 
and besotted beauty lovers. 
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TU College of Law introduces 
Dean Lyn Entzeroth 



Lyn Entzeroth is an award-winning teacher and internationally recognized scholar. She received a BA from 
the University of Wisconsin and a JD. cum laude, from Tulane University School of Law. The dean has clerked and 
practiced law in Oklahoma and Washington, O.C. 

Entzeroth has written extensively about capital punishment and federal habeas corpus, including articles in the 
Alabama Law Review. Oregon Law Review af]6 Tennessee Law Review. She co-authored Capital Punishment and the 
Judicial Process, which is in its 4th edition. 

The University of Tulsa College of Law is a private, top 100 law school* offering an academically congenial 
atmosphere where students become practice-ready through a rigorous curriculum and experiential learning program. 
TU Law boasts a rich history in energy law and Indian law with its narionally renowned Sustainable Energy and 
Resources Law program and Native American Law Center. 
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